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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Qn the eve of the Washington Conference the outspoken 
American Ambassador in London made a declaration which 
: grievously fluttered certain dovecotes on both 
“arog sides of the Atlantic. While making every 
allowance for the irritation of those who 

resent any disturbance of their beautiful Fools’ Paradise, 
we believe that Mr. Harvey rendered signal service both 
to the country he represents and to that to which he is 
accredited by telling the plain, unvarnished truth. He 
has anyhow helped to clear the air by shattering illusions 
which never had more substantial foundation than the 
emotions of those after-dinner speakers at the Pilgrims’ 
Society and the English-Speaking Union who become 
“inebriated with the exuberance of their own verbosity.” 
These well-meaning enthusiasts live on unrealities which 
they mistake for accomplished facts. Henceforward we 
shall, at least, be able to discuss Anglo-American relations 
in the light of common sense and without that mirage of 
false sentimentalism which has too long enveloped the 
subject, and which is partly responsible for Anglo-American 
nisunderstandings. Mr. Lloyd George had talked loosely 
of an Anglo-American-Japanese Entente as the proper 
wlution of the Pacific Problem. Lord Derby had more 
recently suggested an Anglo-American-French Alliance in 
the interests of European peace. Mr. Harvey realized that 
the time had come to remind Europeans, both here and 
on the Continent, of that elementary feature of American 
policy which public men of the Old World have never 
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properly assimilated. He gave his audience (the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce, November 3rd) primary instruction 
of which not only British politicians, but likewise British 
journalists—including the editors of leading London news. 
papers—stood sorely in need. They have refused to listen 
to us, preferring to knock their heads against a brick 
wall. They cannot refuse to listen to the categorical 
American Ambassador, that any “alliance” with the 
United States is so far removed from the range of 
practical politics as not to be worth talking about. 


Ir we emphasize this utterance it is because the British 
Press generally did not accord it the prominence which 

the occasion and the subject warrant, while 
Exit Anglo- = some American journalists have sought to 
American ‘ ; 
Alliance attenuate its effect and even to discredit 

their own Ambassador, apparently fearing 
lest his unconventional candour should disturb the harmony 
of the impending Conference. It is of capital importance 
because it not only expresses the mind and the purpose 
of the Republican Administration now in power, but like- 
wise the considered, deliberate and unchanging opinion of 
the American people as a whole. By this we do not mean 
that every American agrees with or approves of Mr. Harvey's 
statement, but it undoubtedly represents the America that 
counts and with which we have to reckon politically. Its 
value consists in that it tells us exactly where we are by 
differentiating between the impossible and the possible. 
It should put some of our “ gushers”’ permanently out of 
action—though we fear nothing can stop their mouths— 
and enable common sense at last to take a hand in Anglo- 
American affairs. It Knocks on the head what may be 
called “‘the Spectator view” of the United States as 4 
devoted Daughter Nation whose heart beats in unison 
with her Mother-country and is ever ready to spring to 
arms at the first whisper of any danger to the land of 
Shakespeare and Milton, etc., etc. It temporarily reduced 
our esteemed contemporary to silence on its pet subject, 
though it not infrequently consecrates an entire article to 
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any chance remark by any American Ambassador. After 
the usual preliminaries Mr. Harvey came to the point. 
He referred to Lord Derby’s prediction at Birmingham that 
the Washington Conference would either succeed, which 
meant Peace, or would fail, which would mean War; 
while at a subsequent dinner to ex-President Poincaré, 
in reaffirming the desirability of ‘“‘a definite alliance ”’ 
between Great Britain and France, Lord Derby had 
“intimated a strong hope that, a little later perhaps, but 
at some time in the near future, the United States might 
join the combination.” It Was this suggestion that moved 
the American Ambassador to observe : 


Now it seems to have fallen to my unhappy lot, since I have been in England, 
to dispel illusions with respect to the attitude of the United States. Never- 
theless, I cannot escape the conclusion that nothing can be gained in the end 
by blinking the truth. Indeed, I can conceive of no more effective service 
onthe part of a Minister, desirous, as I am, of eliminating all causes of mis- 
apprehension, than to set forth frankly any certainty which may bear upon 
the immediate future, however disappointing it may be to his hearers. 


It will be no disappointment to the readers of the National 
Review, who have heard the truth on this question until 
they are sick of it. Mr. Harvey told his Liverpool 
audience : 


I feel impelled to say frankly that the hope voiced by Lord Derby must be 
regarded as futile. Our first President, George Washington, with the 
quiescence of the famous contemporary statesmen of the young Republic, 
fixed the foreign policy of the United States clearly and unequivocally when 
he adjured his countrymen never, in any circumstances, to enter into a per- 
manent alliance with any other Power. This policy has been reaffirmed by 
practically all of his successors. It was reiterated with great positiveness in 
our latest national campaign by the present President, and was confirmed by 
amajority of the people so great as to be beyond the pale of comparison. 


In view of these circumstances and ‘without considering 
the wisdom and advisability of the continuance of this 
definite policy and unbroken practice,” the 


What every Ambassador inquired: 
Statesman 


now knows Am I doing more than stating a wholly obvious and 


unescapable fact when I pronounce the entrance of the 
United States into any permanent alliance, however desirable that action may 
seem to be, an utter impossibility ? May it not be, then, the part of wisdom 
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to avoid discussion or even suggestion of a proposal which, however praise 
worthy it may be, could hardly serve any purpose other than to feed the 
enemies and distress the friends of both Great Britain and France who live ip 
America? I leave the question without argument to your own good sense and 
judgment. 


It is needless for us to underline a declaration of policy 
immeasurably the most important that has ever fallen 
from the lips of any American Ambassador in this country, 
We are grateful to Mr. Harvey for departing from the 
fatuous practice, which had become a tradition with his 
predecessors, of collecting the cheap after-dinner cheers of 
credulous British audiences: by distributing liberal doses 
of Anglo-American flapdoodle. Judging from the oratory 
of hosts and guests on these festive occasions, we were 
perennially on the eve of “a mighty Alliance of the liberty- 
loving English-speaking Peoples which would dominate 
the Universe.” At no single moment of their independent 
history has any such Alliance been practical politics, for 
the reasons so convincingly set forth by Mr. Harvey, which 
should have been too familiar to educated Englishmen to 
require repetition; but he had evidently found men of 
light and leading in this country as ignorant of American 
affairs as the mass of Americans are ignorant of British 
affairs. Henceforward it should be impossible, even for 
after-dinner speakers or leader-writers on the London Press, 
to talk or write of an “ Anglo-American Alliance,” and it 
may be hoped that if they so far forgot themselves the 
compositors would refuse to set up the offending phrase. 
If we could also impose a fine of £100 on anyone who tells 
us that ‘ blood is thicker than water” we might give sanity 
a chance. 


ON an earlier occasion (a Pilgrims’ Dinner on October 31st), 
after a racy account of the issue and acceptance of the 

Presidential invitation to the Washington 
Unconquerable (1, ference—which is known to have been 
inspired and influenced by the Imperial Conference then 
sitting in London, which necessarily touched on Pacific 
topics—Mr. Harvey said a word in season concerning the 
United States which Americans, no less than foreigners, 
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might usefully assimilate. The United States at the present 
time is the only secure, because the only unassailable, 
country. She is threatened by no neighbours, her hemi- 
sphere contains no armaments, naval or military, beyond 
her own. Nor has any Power the capacity to injure her. 
The Americans should be the calmest and most philosophic 
people on the face of the earth—the least “jumpy,” the 
most easygoing, the most tolerant of the cares of less 
happily situated nations. Whether it be the dryness of 
the American climate or the hysteria of the Yellow Press, 
Americans are excitable and suspicious. Contemptuous 
of every other Power’s anxieties, they live on bogies, and 
can at any moment be lashed into frenzy by ‘‘ the British 
bogy,” ‘“‘the Japanese bogy,” or whatever may be the 
vogue of the moment. British apprehensions concerning 
Germany before the war were ridiculed throughout the 
States, just as France’s fears to-day of yet a third German 
aggression provoke scanty sympathy in a people who are 
as nervous as they are safe. As the American Ambassador 
reminded the Pilgrims, the United States is “‘ unconquer- 
able.’ She is self-contained and self-supporting. No 
enemy's guns of whatever calibre could create the havoc 
caused by the earthquake “from which San Francisco 
rose, like Phoenix from its ashes, more resplendent than 
ever, in a bare score of months.” Behind her coastal cities 
lies “ the real America, with a registered total of more than 
24,000,000 men between the ages of seventeen and forty- 
five capable of bearing arms. To pronounce such a land 
wnconquerable is to utter the merest truism.” Indeed it 
is; if any people may sleep quietly in their beds it is these. 
But reading American newspapers, one might imagine that 
the United States was a feeble, defenceless little community 
surrounded by armed brigands or by ravening wolves. 
The only serious danger threatening this mighty Power is 
domestic—the Hearst Press, a canker capable of destroying 
the moral of any nation. 


Tas Washington Conference provoked many proposals— 
wise and otherwise. Not the least striking was the sensa- 
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tional suggestion of Dr. 8. Parker Cadman, one of the 
most influential religious leaders in the Eastern States, 
“> Hell with pine declared from the pulpit (November 6th) 
Eneland !” that the menace of the Yellow Press should 
g naa 

be curbed in view of the tremendous issues 
involved,” and that “if the organized effort to disrupt 
the proceedings at Washington is continued, publication 
of that Press should be suspended by the Government 
during the period of the Conference.” This statement 
startled Britain, and indeed Europe, as we have not been 
allowed to learn anything of this Press campaign against 
the Conference which alarmed so serious a man as Dr, 
Parker Cadman. The Hearst Press, as we have frequently 
complained in these pages, is never quoted by the corre 
spondents on the other side—its opinions are dismissed 
with a sneer as of no account. It is not considered good 
for us to realize the volume of Anglophobia in the United 
States. This creed is preached morning, afternoon and 
evening from San Francisco to New York. The Hearst 
Press is the greatest newspaper organization in the United 
States or in the world—it is the chief, if not the exclusive, 
mental pabulum of a clientele approximating to 25,000,000 
souls. To ignore it is mere foolishness. In season and 
out of season it denounces Great Britain for every imaginable 
and unimaginable offence. John Bull is held up as the 
permanent villain of the piece before the excitable American 
masses—as the enemy of every American interest. “To 
hell with England !”’ is its constant slogan. Serious Ameri 
cans are alarmed, and, indeed, appalled at its vogue, which 
grows rather than diminishes. While the British Press 
slobbers over everything American, the Hearst Press vitu- 
perates everything British. Conceive British sentiments 
towards the United States supposing The Times, the Daily 
Mail, the Daily Telegraph, the Evening Standard, the 
Yorkshire Post, the Newcastle Chronicle, the News of the 
World, the Scotsman, and other popular organs, London 
and Provincial, devoted their energies to reviling every: 
thing American! How many years’ purchase would Anglo- 
American peace be worth ? 
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Tae Washington Conference made an auspicious start on 
November 12th. Its opening came as an immense relief 
to the general public, if only because by 
» that time the Press had worked itself up 
into such a fever of artificial excitement 
that there was no knowing what might have happened had 
the tension been prolonged. The Man in the Street—to 
say nothing of the Lady in the Tube—on this side of the 
Atlantic remained completely calm, steadily refusing to be 
carried away by those who were exploiting the Conference, 
about which they were pouring out reams of rot comparable 
to the rubbish with which they had heralded the Paris 
Peace Conference three years ago. They have learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing. Outside Press circles there 
was a widespread hope that something might come of it 
all, though no sanguine expectation, as, after the disap- 
pointments of previous International Conferences, this branch 
of statesmanship inspires so little confidence that any 
Conference is nowadays considered a success that does not 
leave things worse than they were. President Harding has 
the reputation of being a sensible man, and sense, after 
all, is the greatest political asset. He is neither a dogmatizer 
nor a Demosthenes, and would not sacrifice a community 
in order to justify an epigram. Indeed, the absence of 
sensationmongers and self-advertisers from Washington was 
ahappy augury of success, and provided the conveners 
of the Conference were not too ambitious to “settle” too 
many questions and presented proposals providing a reason- 
able basis far discussion, there was no reason why the 
world should not profit by previous fiascos and at last 
gain some advantage even from an International Con- 
ference. That about represents what Lord Curzon once 
described as “intelligent anticipation before the event.” 


“Intelligent ; 
Anticipation 


ARMISTICE Day was celebrated in the United States by a 
beautiful and impressive ceremony at Arlington Cemetery, 

where America’s Unknown Warrior was 
November 12th buried in the presence of the President and 
a great concourse, including the foreign representatives, 
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comprising Marshal Foch, Admiral Beatty and Lord Cavan, 
who placed the Victoria Cross on the grave of our American 
comrade-in-arms. In formally opening the Conference on 
the following day (November 12th), Mr. Harding described 
it as “an earnest of the awakened conscience of twentieth. 
century Civilisation. It is not a convention of remorse, 
nor a session of sorrow. It is not a Conference of victors 
to define terms of settlement, nor is it a Council of Nations 
seeking to remake human kind.”’ Rather it was “a comting 
together from all parts of the earth to apply the better 
attributes of mankind to minimize the faults in our inter. 
national relationship.” As official sponsor for the invitation, 
the President declared ‘‘ the call is not of the United States 
alone, but rather the spoken word of a war-wearied world 
struggling for restoration, hungering and _thirsting for 
better relationship: of humanity crying for relief and 
craving for assurance of lasting peace.”” The United States 
had but freshly turned from the burial of the Unknown 
American Soldier for whom the nation sorrowed and to 
whom it paid tribute. Whether spoken or not, the idea 
in the minds of many millions of people in contemplating 
“the inexcusable cause and the incalculable cost of the 
unspeakable sacrifices and unutterable sorrows of the war” 
raised the ever impelling question, “‘ How can humanity 
justify or God forgive?” The appalling cost of the war, 
with its continuing burden of armament, made “all thought- 
ful people wish for a real limitation of armaments.” They 
‘“would like war outlawed.” The millions who paid in 
Peace and died in War desired their statesmen ‘to tum 
expenditures for destruction into means of construction 
aimed at a higher state for those who live and for those 
who follow after.” In welcoming the delegates the President 
declared : ‘‘ We harbour no fears; we have no sordid ends 
to serve ; we suspect no enemy; we contemplate or appre 
hend no conquest; content with what we have, we seek 
nothing which is another’s.” The United States only 
aspired “to sit with you at the table of international 
understanding and goodwill. In good conscience we are 
eager to meet you frankly, and we invite and offer co- 
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operation.” The only hint of what was to come lay in 
the admission that for the present ills from which humanity 
was suffering “there can be no cure without sacrifice—not 
by one of us but by all of us.” Speaking officially for the 
United States, he could say, “A hundred millions of our 
people frankly want less armament, and none want war.” 
It was an admirable send-off. 


ANYONE who imagined that President Harding had brought 
the world to Washington in order to feed it with mellifluous 
phrases was speedily undeceived. But, for 
once, a secret had been so well kept in 
the American capital that the ensuing proceedings were 
a veritable bombshell to all the delegates, none of whom 
had the least suspicion of an inkling of what was in the wind. 
There has been some animadversion on “ the shirtsleeves 
diplomacy ” of the United States, i.e. the failure to take 
conventional soundings of other Powers beforehand, in order 
to ascertain what could and would and what couldn’t and 
wouldn’t be accepted. This procedure, we are told, would 
have assured the success of the Conference. We disagree. 
Any attempt at preliminary agreement must have ended in 
failure, because Washington politicians, who are intensely 
jealous of every executive act, would have denounced 
the scheme—any scheme—as “a put-up job drafted 
or inspired in Downing Street.” This, be it remembered, 
was how the League of Nations came to grief. The 
oly hope of achievement, as we have maintained ever 
since the present Conference was mooted, was for the 
Harding Government to keep its own counsel, as it has 
done, to settle the agenda, and to put forward at the Confer- 
ence whatsoever policy they believed had a fair chance of 
adoption. No other plan would have commanded any 
prospect of success. Mr. Hughes, the State Secretary (the 
equivalent of our Foreign Minister), has at least given his 
programme a chance by springing it as a surprise on his 
startled colleagues, thus making it impossible even for 
Senator Borah to pretend that it has other than an American 
origin, though directly it is approved elsewhere the Hearst 


Procedure 
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Press will denounce it as “anti-American.” Mr. Hughes 
began his sensational address by declaring that it would 
have been most agreeable to the President to have invited 
all nations to the Conference, but practical considerations 
necessitated the invitation being limited to the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, who, as the result of the 
war, now controlled the main armaments of the world, 
though other Powers with special interests in the Far East 
were necessarily included, thus explaining the presence 
of Belgium, China, the Netherlands and Portugal. The 
proposal to discuss the Pacific and Far Eastern questions 
had not been made to embarrass or delay any agreement to 
limit armaments, but rather to second that undertaking 
by an endeavour to reach a common understanding as to 
the principles and policy to be pursued in that sphere, thus 
greatly diminishing, and possibly removing, “ discernible 
sources of controversy.” 


THE question of armaments would, however, come first. 
This was the first surprise, as it had become a common- 
place that armaments depended on _ policy, 
rather than policy on armaments. In review: 
ing the abortive efforts of the last twenty-five 
years to limit armaments by international agreement, Mr. 
Hughes recalled that, when sixteen years ago Mr. Root 
proposed the discussion of a reduction or limitation of 
armaments, “it. is significant that the Imperial German 
Government expressed itself as absolutely opposed to the 
question of disarmament, and that the German Emperor 
threatened to decline to send delegates if the subject of 
disarmament were discussed.” But what once had _ been 
convenient or desirable ‘‘ is now a matter of vital necessity. 
The time is come, and this Conference has been called not 
for general resolutions or mutual advice, but for action.” 
This was the second surprise for the visiting delegates. 
The idea that any International Conference should at once 
proceed to business was a novelty not altogether palatable 
to the stick-in-the-muds. By this time the audience were on 
the qui vive—anything might happen after such an opening. 


Armaments 
First 
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It did. The thing to get rid of, according to the speaker, 
was naval programmes, as one programme inevitably begot 
another. “There is only one adequate way out—that is 
to end competition.” Such talk had often been heard 
before, but had never led to any results—will the Americans 
be more successful? Mr. Hughes spoke of the “ serious 
sacrifices’? involved. All Powers are prepared for other 
Powers to make sacrifices, but are usually reluctant to share 
them. It had been surmised from strident articles in the 
American Press that no Washington Government would 
dare to touch the present American shipbuilding programme, 
deemed sacrosanct by Senate and House of Representatives. 
On this snag the Conference had been generally expected 
to come to grief. Mr. Hughes recognized that enormous 
sums had been expended upon ships under construction 
and that to abandon these programmes would involve 
heavy loss, “yet, if the present construction of capital 
ships goes forward, other ships will inevitably be built to 
tival them, and this will lead to others. Thus the race will 
continue as long as the ability to continue lasts; the effort 
to escape sacrifices is futile.” Then came the third surprise 
of the Conference, when it was made plain that the United 
States would not content herself with asking other Powers 
to scrap their ships while she completed hers. She would 
lead the common sacrifice in the common cause. Mr. 
Hughes declared: “It is also clear that no one of the 
naval Powers should be expected to make these sacrifices 
alone. The only hope of any limitation of naval armaments 
is an agreement between the nations concerned. This 
agreement should be entirely fair and reasonable in the 
extent of the sacrifices required of each Power.” 


Mr. HuGuHEs actually had a plan. This was the crowning 
surprise. No foreign Government could have anticipated 
anything of the kind after the somewhat 
vague and sketchy inquiries of the State 
Department concerning the Agenda of the 
Conference. Nor could any foreign nation have inferred, 
from anything that appeared in the American Press, that 


A Favourable 
Atmosphere 
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the Washington Government was ready to consider the 
legitimate claims and aspirations of other Powers. Even the 
most moderate and best informed of American publicists 
conveyed the impression that other nations would he 
summoned to stand and deliver whatever Uncle Sam wanted, 
It still may be so. We are very far from being through 
the Washington Wood, and even Mr. Hughes with all his 
persuasiveness and Mr. Balfour with his sweet reasonableness 
and anxiety to meet other views cannot prevent dis 
armament from being a ticklish and thorny question. It 
literally bristles with difficulties, and no sooner is one disposed 
of than another crops up. But at least a favourable atmo- 
sphere was created by the admirably proportioned State 
Paper of Mr. Hughes, which gave the question a better start 
than it ever had before. It will not be his fault should 
complications supervene to cloud the present rosy outlook, 
He will have done his best in convincing other Powers that 
Washington is playing straight, and not merely taking 
advantage of the superior wealth and strength of the United 
States. As he pointed out, any agreement covering Naval 
shipbuilding necessitated due regard to the existing naval 
strength of the great naval Powers, including the ships 
under construction. The tonnage of capital ships might 
be fairly taken to measure the relative strength of navies, 
as auxiliary combatant craft bore a reasonable relation 
to the capital-ship tonnage allowed. It was equally vital 
in limiting naval armament to institute a “‘ naval holiday,” 
so he proposed the abandonment of capital-ship construction 
for ten years. 


‘““On behalf of the American Delegation, acting under the 
instructions of the President of the United States, I submit 
Th to you a concrete proposition for an agree- 
e Plan ‘Nh. ” 
ment on the limitation of naval armament. 

Thus did Mr. Hughes introduce his proposal, which “im- 
mediately concerns the British Empire, Japan and _ the 
United States,” as it was not thought necessary at that 
stage to discuss the tonnage allowance of France and Italy, 
left over for future consideration. The United States, as 
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he reminded the Conference, was now completing the pro- 
gramme of 1916, including ten new battleships and six 
battle cruisers. One battleship had been completed and 
others were in various stages of construction, in some cases 
from 60 to 80 per cent. of the work having been done. On 
one of these ships alone over 330,000,000 dollars had been 
spent. Nevertheless, “the United States is willing in the 
interests of an immediate limitation of naval armaments 
to scrap all these ships.” Indeed, under this plan the United 


‘States proposed firstly to scrap all the capital ships under 


construction, including “six battle cruisers and seven 
battleships on the ways and in the course of construction 
and two battleships launched.” Thus thirteen new capital 
ships, of an aggregate tonnage of 618,000 tons, would be 
dealt with. Nor was this all. The United States also 
proposed to scrap “all the older battleships up to, but not 
including, the Delaware and North Dakota.” Of these 
there were fifteen, making 227,740 tons. Therefore the 
number of capital ships to be destroyed by the United 
States was thirty, with a grand tonnage of 845,740 tons. 
We can imagine the sensation caused by this wholly unlooked- 
for announcement, which literally took away the breath of 
everyone who heard it. 


ArreR the United States, Great Britain, who would be 
asked to stop all further construction on her four ‘‘ Hoods,” 
“new capital ships not laid down, but upon 
which money has been spent.” If com- 
pleted they would have a tonnage of 172,000 
tons. She would also be asked to ‘“‘scrap her pre-Dread- 
noughts, second-line battleships and _ first-line battleships, 
up to, but not including, the King George V class.” These, 
with certain pre-Dreadnoughts understood to be already 
scrapped, would amount to nineteen capital ships, with a 
tonnage of 411,375 tons. Therefore Great Britain’s scrapping 
would altogether involve, including the ‘* Hoods,” 583,375 
tons. Japan would be called upon in the first place to aban- 
don her programme of ships laid down, “including eight 
battleships, and numbers five, six, seven and eight, battle- 


Britain and 
Japan 
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cruisers,” the construction of none of which had begun, 
Secondly, “she shall scrap three capital ships (Mutsy, 
launched, J'esa and Kago, in course of construction), and 
the four battleships Amacz and Akaci, under construction, 
and Atogo and Takao, not yet laid down, but of which 
certain material has been assembled.” Japan would thus 
scrap seven new capital ships of an aggregate tonnage of 
289,100 tons. She should also scrap all her pre-Dreadnoughts 
and battleships of the second line, i.e. all ships up to, but 
not including, the Settsu, i.e. ten old ships with a total 
tonnage of 159,828 tons. Her total reduction of ton. 
nage on vessels existing, laid down or beginning would 
be 448,928 tons. 


Tuus, under the portentous plan recommended to the 
Conference, the three leading naval Powers would between 
’ them scrap sixty-six capital fighting ships, built 

. » and building, with a total tonnage of 1,878,043 
tons. It would also be agreed by the United 

States, Great Britain and Japan that their navies should 
consist in capital ships, three months after the signature 
of the Agreement, of the following numbers: United States 
eighteen, Great Britain twenty-two, the tonnage being, 
the United States 500,650 tons, Great Britain 604,450 tons, 
Japan 299,700 tons. There would be no replacement of 
tonnage until ten years from the date of the Agree 
ment, and replacement would be limited to the agreed 
maximum of ship tonnage as follows: namely, for the 
United States 500,000 tons, Great Britain 500,000 tons, 
Japan 300,000 tons. Subject to this ten-year limitation 
and the maximum standard, capital ships might be replaced 
when they were twenty years old by new capital-ship 
construction, but no capital ship was to exceed 35,000 tons. 
Mr. Hughes explained that the accompanying scheme, con- 
taining all the details, included provision for the limitation 
of auxiliary combatant craft, a term embracing the follow- 
ing classes: (1) auxiliary surface combatant craft, such 
as cruisers (exclusive of battle cruisers), flotilla leaders, 
destroyers and various surface types, (2) submarines, (3) 
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aeroplane carriers. He concluded his historical address by 
declaring that while the acceptance of this plan would 
release enormous sums for the benefit of civilization, national 
defence was adequately provided for, and the ten years’ 
“naval holiday’ afforded ample opportunity to consider 
future policy. Mr. Balfour, who appears to have been as 
felicitous in his every utterance at the Washington Con- 
ference as in his palmiest Parliamentary days, described 
Mr. Hughes’s statement as “‘a bold, statesmanlike utter- 
ance, pregnant with possibilities”—though whether there 
is any foundation for the newspaper gossip attributing to 
him the unofficial observation “‘I feel ten years younger ”’ 
we cannot say. 


Witn the fate of the League of Nations before us we cannot 
feel over-sanguine as to the lot of the Washington Pro- 
gramme. We cannot forget that the League 
of Nations was launched amid a similar 
fourish of trumpets by another American President, and 
received with ecstatic enthusiasm by Europe in general 
and Britain in particular. Our Press literally prostrated 
itself before President Wilson’s progeny, which was hailed 
as opening a new era of brotherly love in international 
aflairs, while public men of all Parties vied with one another 
in extolling its author as a new Messiah. Despite its 
reception—or, perhaps, on account of it—the League of 
Nations came hopelessly to grief, being contemptuously 
repudiated in the country of its origin, and is to-day but 
a secondary Duma cocked up among the mountains of 
Switzerland, to which is relegated questions that the Allied 
Powers regard as unworthy of their dignity. The Covenant 
was a Democratic project born in the brain of a Democratic 
President and ultimately slaughtered by the Republican 
Party. It was condemned by the American people, in no 
small degree on account of the exaggerated popularity it 
enjoyed in this country----Britain being alleged for propa- 
gandist purposes to derive advantages from it that remained 
invisible- to Englishmen. The Republicans ejected the 
Democrats from the White House and the Government 


Caveat 
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and captured Congress. To-day they produce their alter. 
native in the shape of an Association of Nations now ip 
session at Washington. Under the British Constitution 
any international agreement signed by our_ Government ig 
countersigned, as a matter of course, by the British Legis. 
lature. Mr. Balfour, as our Plenipotentiary, is in a position 
to commit this country—which has no voice whatsoever 
in foreign affairs and relatively little say in home affairs, 
France is in like case. Whatever M. Briand chooses to 
sign in Washington will assuredly be ratified in Paris, 
Japan, Belgium, Italy, all have Governments with which 
other Powers can deal because these Governments enjoy 
the necessary authority. 


Nor so the United States. To read London newspapers 
one might imagine that the entire American people are 
aflame with enthusiasm over the prospect 
of scrapping the mightiest Fleet now building. 
It may be so, but we have not found ou 
able editors and specious correspondents more reliable 
guides over American than over Irish affairs. For one 
thing, the Hearst Press is never quoted and barely men: 
tioned in Fleet Street, though, as we are weary of pointing 
out, it is the most powerful and most popular newspaper 
organization in existence. Its readers read little else, and 
imbibe all their political opinions and prejudices from its 
poisonous columns. From the nature of the case there 
must be formidable opposition to the Washington Pro- 
gramme in the United States. Having shattered the Demo- 
cratic dream of a League of Nations—a United States of 
the World under a Democratic President—the Republicans 
are proposing to scrap the Democratic shipbuilding pro 
gramme of 1916, identified with the name and fame of no 
less a person than Mr. Josephus Daniels, who advocated it 
in flamboyant. orations not unworthy of the Mailed Fist. 
Not a single word has yet penetrated to Europe as to 
President Wilson’s attitude towards his successor’s Asso 
ciation of Nations. We are equally in the dark concerning 
the sentiments of Mr. Josephus Daniels upon the holocaust 
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of ships, for each of which he felt a peculiar and personal 
affection. It may be that the Democratic Party are 
prepared to kiss the rod, or, on the other hand, it may be 
that they will take a leaf out of the Republican book and 
invoke against the Republican policies all the forces that 
brought about their own débacle. American politicians are 
adent partisans, ever waiting to give tit for tat, and as 
Congress is far readier to sit in judgment on the Washington 
(overnment than the British Parliament on the commit- 
ments of Downing Street, it were prudent not to count 
my chickens before they are actually hatched. Moreover, 
if it be a British interest that the scrapping programme 
should be ratified—as to which we are not at present 
alvised—British journals would be well advised to moderate 
their joy, because calculated to defeat its own object by 
aousing all the suspicions of all the American Anglo- 
phobes. 


Nor being in touch with Government circles, we have no 
means of ascertaining who is responsible for particular 

proposals. We are therefore ignorant as to 
2 whether the suggestion to suspend the con- 
nteachables : 

struction of the only four modern battle- 
thips—the super-Hoods—building in British yards emanated 
fom our Plenipotentiaries in Washington or was one of 
those “strokes of genius” on which No. 10 Downing 
Street prides itself. We cannot believe that it originated 
vith Admiral Beatty—unless he hoped thereby to get 
till better ships—but even if it did—as we don’t suppose 
br a moment—we should not hesitate to describe it as a 
tactical blunder calculated to cloud the prospects of the 
Washington Programme. It is a thoughtless, silly, effusive 
proceeding, typical of Coalition Policy vis-d-vis the United 
States. The Washington Programme had barely been 
published a week, it had hardly been discussed by the 
(onference, as the experts had not had time to examine 
the details of an elaborate scheme. If there was general 
ipproval, there were reservations and counter-proposals. 
lt was far from being agreed to by the Conference, and 
VOL. LXXVIII 29 
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the approval of the Conference would be but the first stage | h 
in its progress, comparable to the assent of the Paris Peace | cc 
Conference to the Covenant of the League of Nations | It 
which eventually perished in the Senate. Why, then, did } tl 
our Government give this senseless order to “scrap” the | m 
super-Hoods before any other Power was committed to | th 
abandon a single ship? If this blunder was perpetrated } 01 
with the idea of forcing the hands of other nations, anyone } 4 
with any appreciation of American psychology could have } co 
foretold its authors that it would have an opposite effect, | M 
as indeed it has. It was promptly announced from Wash. | be 
ington that there would be no suspension of American | th 
shipbuilding during the Conference, and motions to that f su 
effect in Congress were either snuffed out or withdrawn, | ou 
Really our Coalition Bourbons are unteachable. Once more in 
they have placed us in a false and foolish position. no 


THE publication of Mr. Hughes’s Programme and its recep. J a 
tion by the Conference converted the general scepticism } ho 
with which that gathering had been viewed § of 
British and into wild and extravagant optimism, advocates J so 
Japanese : ie 
~~ a of disarmament declaring that all was now} to 
over “bar the shouting.” It was certainly] be 
a notable achievement—indeed, we can recall no_ public} tea 
utterance that effected so much so rapidly. The proposals} apy 
received a wonderful welcome everywhere, but few dissen-{ Hu 
tients being heard. It were, however, wise to restrain our J Bri 
selves if we want something more than shouting, because the her 
execution of such a gigantic destructive programmnie presents § ‘ip 
difficulties undreamt of by amateurs. All-round fair-playfit t 
is almost unobtainable, while local interests—using that ace 
word in no selfish sense—are antagonized, because damage(f elie 
if not destroyed, and public opinion is liable to be deflected Dou 
into unforeseen directions. Mr. Hughes had every reasongiac 
to be elated by the reception accorded his plan by hisfthe 
colleagues in council. Mr. Balfour, on behalf of the Britishf‘om 
Empire, was enthusiastic, pronouncing the Secretary 4 
State’s speech to be ‘‘a great historic event ” and declaringlix 
of the United States Programme that, whatever mighifiam 
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stage | happen during its discussion, ‘‘ the structure will endure as 
Peace | conceived by its original architects for use and admiration.” 
ions, | It “had made the opening day of this Conference one of 
, did | the landmarks of human civilization.” The British spokes- 
> the | man seized the opportunity to sketch with a masterhand 
1d to | the peculiar position of the British Empire, with its extra- 
rated | ordinary dependence on sea communication. To the 
vyone | American public, who rarely hear anything but scurrility 
have | concerning this country, this exposition was a novelty. 
effect, | Mr. Balfour cordially accepted the proportions proposed 
Wash: | between the three leading naval nations, observing, however, 
rican | that too large a tonnage (90,000 tons) was proposed for 
. that | submarines, “the arm most easily abused,” and throwing 
lrawn, | out this suggestion: “It is well worth considering whether, 
. more | in addition to limiting the amount of tonnage, it would 
not be desirable to forbid altogether the construction of 
those vast submarines . . . whose whole purpose is attack, 
recep J ad attack of a kind which civilized nations regard with 
sticism | horror.”” He indicated a reservation as regards the scheme 
viewed of Repiacement, as our experts evidently opine that unless 
vocates{ some less drastic policy be adopted, nations would be put 
1s now to enormous expense after “the naval holiday ” and might 
rtainly § be tempted into furious competition. A cablegram was 
public rad from the British Government ‘“ whole-heartedly ” 
oposals| approving the declarations of President Harding and Mr. 
dissen-{ Hughes. No less important thanithe attitude of Great 
in our Britain was the cordiality of Japan, who by the mouth of 
use thef her chief delegate at the Conference, Admiral Baron Kato, 
resents expressed warm appreciation for “the sincerity of purpose 
nir-playgia the plan of the American Government” and “ gladly 
ig thatfuccepted”’ the proposal in principle, Japan being ready to 
amaged dfect ‘“‘a sweeping reduction of her naval armaments.” 
eflected§ Doubtless Japan will also make reservations, for the scheme 
reasog8admittedly a subject of discussion and not an ultimatum. 
by his The whole problem has since been thrashed out in 
British] ommittees. 
tary d 
eclarin§lxe future peace of the world largely depends upon the 
> migh larmonious relation between Japan and the United States, 
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i.e. on the failure of mischief-makers to incite these Powers 
against one another. The censcrious, not to say menacing, 
attitude of many American newspaper 
towards everything Japanese, the ceaseless 
misrepresentation of Japanese motives, the 
detraction of Japanese statesmanship and imputations on 
Japanese good faith had created a disagreeable atmosphere 
prior to the meeting of the Conference. Japan was treated 
as a criminal brought up for judgment at the bar of the 
civilized world. The Hearst Press have so worked “the 
Japanese bogy”’ that many Americans who would not 
touch any Hearst paper with a pair of tongs have become 
infected by it. They “see red’’ whenever Japan is men- 
tioned. Californians are in a positive panic at the thought 
of Japan—separated by the entire Pacific from their shores— 
and have communicated their fears to many impressionable 
compatriots. Instead of calming these unworthy apprehen- 
sions, conspicuous British organs—having no longer any 
soul to call their own in their eagerness to ingratiate them- 
selves with the American newspaper public—have conducted 
a veritable campaign against the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
as though the demand of excitable Americans that we 
abrogate a Treaty, to which more than anything else the 
preservation of peace in the Far East is due, were entirely 


The Japanese 
Bogy 


reasonable and this country would be perpetrating “an 


unfriendly act ”’ in failing to gratify this whim of the moment, 
Even Americans with some political perspective and with 
knowledge of other countries than their own, who recognize 
the American newspaper view concerning Japan to be 
unreasonable, tell us “‘ It is useless to argue with our people— 
they dislike your alliance with Japan: the only thing for 
you to do is to abandon it, unless you wish them also to 
dislike you.” Much might be said on this score, but for 
lack of the necessary space. We cannot think that any 
American statesman argues thus, or that any such official 
suggestion will reach the British Government. It is even 
more certain that no American Government would for 4 
moment listen to any foreign nation that proposed to them 
to abandon a twenty years’ Alliance with a third Power 
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merely because a foreign public had been excited by a 
sensational Press. Indeed, we should be sorry for any foreign 
Government which hinted at anything of the kind in Washing- 
ton, and we may be sure that Mr. Balfour will receive no 
such suggestion from Mr. Hughes. 


A Jinco Party in Japan are admittedly anxious to discard 
the British Alliance as an unwelcome restraint on Japanese 
' policy. Otherwise, it is generally valued in 
Sng ae Japan, as it is valued in Great Britain, as a 
salutary steadying influence throughout the 

Far East in preventing any fatal racial divergence between 
White and Yellow. The notion that it is directed against the 
United States or could in any circumstances involve Great 
Britain in war with the United States is such moonshine 
as to be unworthy of notice. There are enough sensible 
Americans to appreciate our position, which is that no self- 
respecting Power can discard a tried and trusted Ally—- 
who only the other day fought on our side in the Great 
War—because that Ally has been blackguarded in certain 
American newspapers which are never happy unless they 
are blackguarding some foreign nation—Britain for choice. 
We should gain nothing from following the cowardly counsel 
daily tendered to us in leading London journals that once 
knew better, though since their surrender to Sinn Fein 
they have been ‘“‘on the run” everywhere. We should 
merely incur the resentment of the Japanese and the con- 
tempt of everybody else, notably all red-blooded Americans. 
Under Coalition Government we can never feel safe about 
anything—we lie at the mercy of a Chameleon, though 
hitherto our Chameleon has retained its hue on this single 
question. We regret Lord Northcliffe’s denunciation of 
the Japanese Alliance before he had set foot in Japan and 
afforded himself a chance of hearing the views of Japanese 
statesmen. It should, however, have one good effect, 
namely, in “‘ bingeing up ”’ the Prime Minister (who objects 
to taking his marching orders from the man who made 
him what he is) to adhere to the position he assumed in 
the House of Commons when reviewing the work of the 
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Imperial Conference, which was favourable to the Japanese 
Alliance. We are all for cultivating friendly relations with 
the United States—we cannot conceive any man of sense 
wishing otherwise—but we shall neither promote Anglo- 
American goodwill nor any other goodwill by adopting 
towards the Washington Government the attitude of the 
Daily News towards Berlin in pre-war days. If our Ministers 
had any contact with public opinion—apart from Press 
opinion, which is a very different thing—they would know 
that the Japanese Alliance is popular with our people and 
that its renunciation ‘‘ to please the American Press ”’ would 
render the Coalition even more despicable than it is, 
Speaking imperially, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is a bul- 
wark of White Australia, of White New Zealand, of White 
Canada—were the Americans less sensitive, we should add 
that it is likewise a safeguard of White California. The 
Australians and New Zealanders fully realize its true inward- 
ness—Canadians are in process of doing so. General Smuts 
is believed to be the solitary Prime Minister throughout the 
King’s Dominions who takes the San Francisco view of 
the Japanese Alliance, but then he is in favour of dissolving 
the British Empire in the League of Nations. 


THE Washington Conference would have been well worth 
holding, if only for the opportunity at last afforded to 
, France of stating her claim for that fair 
— play which she has never obtained since the 
Armistice. We feel sure that neither the 

British nor the American people wished to be unjust to 
their great continental Ally, who bore the heat and burden 
of the day during four fateful and terrible years. But 
individual Americans—politicians and journalists—indi- 
vidual Britons—politicians and journalists—have been 
grossly and outrageously unjust to France, who has been 
the objective of a highly organized hue and cry in Govern- 
mental and newspaper circles on both sides of the Atlantic. 
President Wilson meant to be fair to France but failed, 
partly through his own idiosyncrasies, partly through bad 
luck. Mr. Lloyd George, on the other hand, has never 
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attempted to be fair to France since the ‘‘ Cease fire” 
sounded on November 11, 1918, and was completely suc- 
cessful in gaining his object. That to-day France should 
be taking a leaf out of his book and making perilous round- 
the-corner arrangements with third parties, though regret- 
table from every point of view, is not unnatural. For such 
deplorable developments our Welsh Prime Minister is mainly 
responsible, though two wrongs rarely make a right. The 
injustice to France at the Paris Peace Conference consisted 
in this, that the British and American Governments refused 
their assent to the eminently reasonable proposal of Marshal 
Foch-—to whom all Allied and Associated Powers were 
deeply indebted—that France should make herself in a 
military sense secure against further German aggression by 
establishing a strategic frontier on the Rhine, not necessarily 
involving the annexation of any German territory nor the 
incorporation of any Germans in France. 


Mr. WiLson’s dogma of “self-determination,”’ Mr. Lloyd 
George’s terror lest “Germany wouldn’t like it,’ were 
successfully invoked against the Foch policy, 
_ which Monsieur Clemenceau—continually ob- 
uarantee ‘ ; 
structed by “the Colleague who imagines 
himself to be Jesus Christ” or “‘ the Colleague who fancies 
himself as Napoleon Bonaparte ’’—ultimately discarded, 
but only on receiving the written pledge of the obstructors 
(understood at the time to commit their respective coun- 
tries) that the United States and Great Britain would 
jointly and severally guarantee France against German 
attack by a formal undertaking to support her. This 
would have settled the whole question and provided France 
with the safety she sorely needed and does not now possess ; 
for if Germany would have been deterred from war in 
1914—as is generally alleged—had she known she would 
have to reckon with this country, a fortiori she would 
decline the risk of an adventure that would bring both 
the United States and the British Empire into the field. 
The Treaty of Guarantee would have settled the question 
of Peace in Western Europe for at least two generations, 
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and France would now be enjoying the sense of security 
to which she above all Powers is entitled after what she 
has done and suffered. Unfortunately, while she delivered 
the goods and abandoned the Rhine policy, the other 
parties to the undertaking failed to fulfil their contracts, 
France had reluctantly acquiesced in the League of Nations, 
which she not unnaturally supposed the United States 
would join. But the United States would not touch it 
with the end of a barge-pole, and the Franco-American Pact 
was never so much as considered by the Senate. France 
therefore fell between two stools. To make matters in- 
finitely worse, although the Great War had taught this 
country, if it taught us anything, that the integrity of 
France was a vital British interest, the maintenance of 
which cost five hundred thousand British lives, the Anglo- 
French Guarantee was so drawn—by some unidentified 
criminal—as to make its operation depend on the ratifica- 
tion of the Franco-American Treaty by the United States 
Senate. 


Dip the Hidden Hand, so active in British Policy, and 
then working overtime for Germany, foresee the probable 
5 action of the Senate and draft the Franco- 

nad - British Pact with a view to the double 
fiasco? We don’t know; the mystery re- 

mains unsolved. There has been no explanation as to 
the insertion of this unfortunate and incomprehensible 
proviso. We had fought for two and a half years by the 
side of France before the United States contemplated 
coming in. There was no excuse whatsoever for making 
our future action depend on Washington—for, so to speak, 
subordinating British Policy to the whim of an incalculable 
Senate. The issue was lamentable, and to cover up its 
own deficiencies Downing Street commenced to pinprick 
the French in many tender places, and then turned on 
its henchmen to denounce ‘French Imperialism” or 
“ French Jingoism ” whenever our neighbours remonstrated. 
It was not apparently “‘ Imperialistic ” in us to appropriate 
any German colony we fancied, or ‘‘ Jingoistic ’ to eliminate 
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the German naval menace, but it was “ Imperialistic”’ of 
France to seek reparation for her devastated areas and 
“ Jingoistic ’ to demand that Germany should be effectually 
disarmed on land as well as at sea. All the Coalition 
gutter squirts, all the pamphleteers of the former Potsdam 
Press, were turned upon Monsieur Poincaré or any other 
Frenchman who, while conceding every legitimate British 
demand, claimed equal justice for France. 


WE rejoice that at last the cause of France, which is no 
less the cause of Britain—and would be the cause of the 
United States, but for the German-American 
and the Sinn Fein vote—has been placed 
before the civilized world so that all who run may read. 
We regret no less that the eloquent French Prime Minister 
should have had to travel three thousand miles from Europe 
before being sure of a proper hearing, though by so doing 
he secured from Mr. Balfour assurances he would never 
have drawn from Mr. Lloyd George, who at the moment— 
in the intervals of hobnobbing with the Irish murder gang— 
was presumably colloguing with his latest German friend, 
Herr Hugo Stinnes, the multimillionaire of impoverished 
Germany who had come to England to borrow the money 
which Germany cannot afford to pay! Monsieur Briand 
evidently made a great impression in Washington (Novem- 
ber 21st), not so much by the charm of his rhetoric as by 
the strength and simplicity of his plea. We may be sure 
that to ninety-nine Americans out of every hundred these 
elementary facts were brand-new. Propaganda had poisoned 
the wells in the United States as effectually as elsewhere. 
Not a few Americans were made uncomfortable as they 
realized how badly France had been “let down” by the 
American Constitution, which divides Executive and Legis- 
lature in a fashion unknown elsewhere and puts a premium 
on the repudiation of the former by the latter. 


“Let Down” 


DirectLy Monsieur Briand had completed his convincing 
demonstration of. France’s disability to disarm, isolated as 
she was, in the face of her perilous neighbour, Mr. Bal- 
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four rose and said the words that would long since have 
been spoken by the British Prime Minister, had he any 
, appreciation of the European situation, any 
Mr. Balfour’s ooard han th Saved enniotios of 8 
Pledge regard for the natural anxieties of France or 
conception of British duty or interests. Mr, 
Balfour reminded the Conference : 


England went to war for a principle. If that principle was again challenged, 
if peace was again in danger, England would again go to war, animated by 
the same motives. He asked, ‘‘ How could it be possible that we who have 
done so much for liberty could see that cause perish without making further 
sacrifices ?? 


This statement, we are told by the correspondents at the 
Conference, made a deep impression, as it was generally 
interpreted as involving “a virtual pledge, whole-heartedly 
given in the presence of the representatives of the United 
States, that in case of renewed aggression by Germany 
on France and Belgium, the British Empire will not shrink 
from supporting the same call for which it made immense 
sacrifices in the war.’ The Italian representative, Signor 
Schanzer, also made a somewhat sympathetic declaration, 
while Mr. Hughes, speaking con behalf of the President 
and in the name of the United States, added: “‘ May I 
say, in response to a word which challenged us all as it 
was uttered by Monsieur Briand, that there is no moral 
isolation for the defenders of liberty and justice? We 
understand the difficulties; what has been said will be 
read throughout this broad land by a people that desires 
to understand.”’ The present difference in the attitude of 
Great Britain and U.S.A., as revealed by these declarations, 
would appear to be that the former Power is anxious that 
the French should know that they could rely upon us in 
the event of another unprovoked German aggression, and can 
be told so plainly, while the latter would have them under- 
stand that in such a contingency France may count on the 
support of the Sister Republic, but cannot be told as much 
because the Washington Government has no mandate. 
Such statements do not afford complete satisfaction to 
France—who would naturally prefer the positive written 
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Guarantee signed by her oversea Ally and her overseas 
Associate in Paris—but they are better than nothing, and 
the British assurance especially is an immense advance on 
anything Mr. Lloyd George could ever be induced to say. 
We would give a penny or two for his thoughts when he 
heard what Mr. Balfour had done. Monsieur Briand cannot 
feel that his trip to Washington was wholly in vain, and 
he must inwardly be grateful to ‘‘ President’? De Valera 
for detaining the head of the British Government in 
London. 


Ir is maintained in certain orthodox circles that as a 
Monarchical country it is not our interest to convert other 
Monarchies into Republics or to obstruct 
the reconversion of Republics into Mon- 
archies. This is sound Conservative doctrine 
with which we cordially sympathize. We cannot see that 
Republicanism, as a form of government, offers any advan- 
tages over Monarchy, and we should grieve to see any 
well-conducted, self-respecting and respected kingdom, 
such as Italy, Belgium or Norway, upset in favour of any 
other system masquerading under the name of Democracy. 
Many now see what they failed to realize at the time, 
viz. that the fall of the Russian Tsardom, with all its 
glaring faults, was not only catastrophic from the Russian 
point of view, but was a disaster to civilization of which 
we cannot yet measure the consequences. It is, however, 
a very different proposition to lay down that it is a British 
interest to welcome the restoration of Dynasties responsible 
for the Great War and discarded by the various nations 
they brought to ruin in their criminal endeavour to ruin 
everybody else. Europe, including ourselves, stands in 
supreme need of peace. Defeated Dynasties necessarily 
stand for war. Whatever pacific professions they might be 
prepared to make in order to regain their thrones under 
the noses of the Allies, Habsburgs and Hohenzollerns, 
Wittelsbachs and the rest of them would pursue one 
objective, namely, the wiping out of the past by reversing 
the verdict of the stricken field. How could it be other- 
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wise ? For this reason the Little Entente (Yugo-Slavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania), having had more than 
enough of fighting, wisely insisted that the ex-Emperor 
Karl’s mad escapade necessitated his formal deposition 
and the banning of the Habsburgs from Hungary, and 
ultimately “gingered up” the Big Entente to take the 
required diplomatic action in Budapest. If the Magyars 
prefer a King to a President, we should be disposed to gratify 
them, but it were madness to allow any member of this 
ill-fated Dynasty to begin the whole business over again. 
A Habsburg in Budapest or Vienna spells a Hohenzollern 
in Berlin and Potsdam. All war-loving Germans are for it. 
Therefore we are against it. Englishmen may feel less 
strongly about the Habsburgs than about the Hohen- 
zollerns—probably because they know less about the 
former—but they are now committed against the Habsburgs, 
and it should, therefore, be more difficult for the German 
garrison in our midst and for the International Jews who 
influence Coalition policy to bring back their beloved 
Mailed Fist. 


Domestic politics have reached a peculiarly interesting 
stage. Having smashed the Radical Party to smithereens, 

amid the plaudits of the Unionists, Mr. Lloyd 
li sible George is now engaged in smashing the 

Unionist Party, to the delight of the Radical 
and Labour Parties. That politicians should enjoy the 
discomfiture and demoralization of their opponents is but 
natural. The new-found enthusiasm of ‘ Progressive” 
organs for the Prime Minister is perfectly intelligible ; but 
what amazes the Unionist rank and file is that their 
‘* Leaders’ should play the game of the arch-wrecker, who 
seeks on the ruins of their Party to establish and perpetuate 
a personal Dictatorship. Mr. Lloyd George recently con- 
fessed to ranking politicians above statesmen—statesmen, 
according to him, are as plentiful as blackberries; poli- 
ticians, on the other hand, are rare—and it must be admitted 
that as a politician he eclipses all his contemporaries. He 
is understood to have latterly accumulated an enormous 
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Electioneering Fund, presumably by the judicious dis- 
tribution of ‘‘ Honours,” and to-day ‘“‘ Coalition Liberals ” 
are believed to be immeasurably richer than any other 
Party in the State, while, as may be gathered from Sir 
George Younger’s observation at Liverpool, the Unionists 
are so short of cash that their organizations have been 
closed down in numerous constituencies—it is said in over 
one hundred. Plutocrats of fluid convictions feel they are 
more likely to get value for their money by investing in 
the Coalition Liberal war-chest than by speculating else- 
where. The subserviency of their Party Leaders to the 
Welsh demagogue is closing up Conservative pockets— 
which are, anyhow, none too flush just now—all over the 
country. Where will it all end? Echo answers, Where ? 
Everybody who ever trusted the Artful Dodger has been 
betrayed. Liberalism and Labour have been successively 
victimized. Now it is the turn of “ Unionists.” 


WHATEVER the upshot of these Irish ‘ negotiations,” in 
which, up to the time of writing, all the giving has been 
by the British Government and all the taking 
by the Terrorists, the days of the Coalition 
are clearly numbered. Practical politicians who were wont 
to regard the present régime as unshakeable and eternal 
are to-day singing a very different tune, and more than 
one of Mr. Lloyd George’s ambitious colleagues is man- 
euvring for position. Not that we would give much for 
any of their prospects of becoming Prime Minister. One 
and all are hopelessly tarred with the Lloyd George brush. 
Indeed, their conduct is worse than his. After all, he was 
born and bred a Radical, and remains a Radical to this 
day—with all a Radical’s weakness for disorder and readi- 
ness to hoist the White Flag to anything in the shape of 
sedition. He is true to type, and, as in Limehouse days, 
enjoys the enthusiastic support of the Manchester Guardian, 
the Daily News, the Westminster Gazette, the Star, the Nation 
and other “‘ Progressive” organs, all gloating over an 
Irish policy compared with which Gladstonianism at its 
worst was Unionist. But his Conservative colleagues are 
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untrue to type. They have swallowed their labels, they 
have eaten their convictions, they have repressed their 
instincts, they have deserted their followers. They publicly 
glory in their shame. They have sacrificed everything to 
remain in office-without-power, and have the effrontery to 
demand a blank cheque from the Party they have deluded 
and betrayed. The limit is reached—if it be ever reached 
by Coalitioners—when Mr. Austen Chamberlain informs the 
world that his father would have done as the present 
Government. Somehow we cannot see Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain subscribing himself “‘ Your Obedient Servant” to De 
Valera or even describing the heads of the Irish murder 
gang in the House of Commons as “‘ men of honour.” 


However, Mr. Austen Chamberlain is in very high favour 
with that portion of the Press that pursued his father with 

malignant detraction until the moment of 
. his collapse. He is on the recant, to the 

delirious joy of all Little Englanders. When 
the process begins there is no knowing where it will end. 
He has his reward in the encomiums of the Manchester 
Guardian, which pronounces his recantation ‘ noble,’ while 
the Daily News is beside itself with self-righteousness. As 
our contemporary observes (November 19th), and for once 
we agree: 


We never expected to see one of the great central acts of Liberalism in recent 
years acclaimed in the Sun Hall [Liverpool] (the rallying place of British 
Ulsterism), lauded by the Unionist Leader of the House of Commons and quoted 
for its bearing on the question of Home Rule for Ireland, but Mr. Chamberlain 
declared yesterday, in words which do honour to his moral! courage: ‘* Then 
came a change of Government [in 1905, when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
replaced Mr. Balfour as Prime Minister], and by a great act of daring faith 
they conferred upon our recent enemies [the Boers] .. . full self-government. 
T voted against them. That is the vote that I would undo if I could undo a 
vote once given.” 


The Daily News explains that Mr. Chamberlain’s repentance 
does not dispose of the question. In admitting that 
Liberalism was right and Unionism wrong as regards South 
Africa he recognizes that Liberalism is right and Unionism 
is wrong everywhere else, notably in Ireland, India, Egypt. 
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Liberals, we are told, are proportionately grateful “ for 
an acknowledgment which should have a most valuable 
effect on our Imperial policy.””. We might go one step 
further. If Unionism be fundamentally wrong everywhere 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain convinced of the error of his 
ways and of its ways, surely the honest, manly, straight- 
forward course would be to advise the King to send for 
Mr. Asquith or for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to form an 
Administration of politicians who were ex hypothesi right 
when Mr. Austen Chamberlain was admittedly wrong, and 
who would carry out the ideas to which he is but a tardy 
convert with the enthusiastic support of a united Party 
of the true Kenworthy faith. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S confession of fallibility in the 
past may conceivably raise some doubt as to his infallibility 
in the present. It likewise opens up interest- 
ing possibilities. There is no reason Re- 
cantation should end there. He is under- 
stood to have practically discarded Tariff Reform ‘‘ heresies,”’ 
though we have not been told that his father would have 
done likewise. Other colleagues may follow the stimulating 
example he set in Liverpool, e.g. the Lord Chancellor might 
hire the Sun Hall in order to express his regret at ever 
having been associated with the cause of Ulster even in the 
humble role of “ galloper.”’ Mr. Balfour might next appear 
at this suitable spot to express contrition for having belonged 
to a Government which so far forgot itself as to go to war 
with President Kruger in 1899. Mr. Winston Churchill 
might be inspired to do public penance for preventing the 
dispersal of the British Fleet during that fateful week in 
July 1914, thus depriving our German friends of a golden 
opportunity of grasping Neptune’s trident, which their 
Sovereign had long desired. Lord Curzon might usefully 
apologize for having supported Lord Roberts and advocated 
National Service before the Great War, while as a grand 
finale the Prime Minister could stand in a white sheet for 
not carrying out his threat to leave the Asquith Govern- 
ment in 1909 on the building of Dreadnoughts, which gave 
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us an unfair superiority in capital ships over Germany 
when war ultimately came. He might equally make atone. 
ment for not following his first impulse and natural inclina. 
tion in August 1914 to leave France to her fate rather than 
become involved in ‘a bloody and ruinous war” with 
Germany. Indeed, there is no end to developments when 
the Men in the Cabinet begin to sit on the stool of repentance 
—though why the Man in the Street is called upon to go 
“nap” on their judgment without asking any questions 
has still to be explained. 


THERE has been abundant Irish incident during the past 
month, most of it unpleasant. The spectacle of a mighty 
Ministry of all the talents ‘and most of the 
The * Grave virtues “legging it’ as fast as they can is 
Challenge ” Bros : . ies, li: 
not edifying. The situation remains precisely 
where it was when “President”? De Valera effectually 
shattered the Surrender Conference by his unsolicited tele- 
gram to the Pope, which opportunely reminded Great 
Britain—once termed the “ predominant partner” in the 
United Kingdom—of the one thing which Front-Benchers 
were most anxious Britons should forget. We should keep 
this priceless document perpetually before us, because it 
contains the kernel of the matter and knocks the bottom 
out of the Scuttle policy. What inspired this incursion of 
the “‘ President”’ has never transpired. Whether it was 
wounded vanity at any exchange of views between the 
King and the Pope without reference to Dail Eireann, 
whether it was a sudden attack of honesty provoked by 
the falsehoods disseminated by our Dope Press, whether it 
was merely a wrecker’s desire to smash the Conference 
or simply by-play for the Extremists, we cannot say. We 
only know that in formally repudiating “ allegiance to the 
British King,” because ‘“‘ the independence of Ireland has 
been formally proclaimed by the regularly elected representatives 
of the people of Ireland and ratified by subsequent plebiscites” 
(see De Valera’s message to the Pope), the ‘ President” 
merely repeated what he had consistently said. It was 
true but not new. The political effect of this document 
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was electrical. Even the House of Commons was at last: 
moved, and Stalwarts roused themselves from their pro- 
longed Coalition trance, realizing the deadly injury dealt 
the community by the Government’s capitulation to the 
Terrorists. There was the usual shuffling on the Treasury 
Bench, while the Government Press—at its very worst on the 
Sabbath—feebly sought to explain away the “indiscretion.” 
But it wouldn’t do; no one any longer believes a word 
appearing in the Press on Ireland—apart, of course, from 
the always honourable exception of the Morning Post, 
which now holds a unique position as a courageous witness 
to truth. Mr. Lloyd George, who at intervals realizes that 
he has made the mistake of his life in “‘ shaking hands with 
Murder,” was constrained to make some show of taking 
up the “grave challenge” issued by ‘“ President” De 
Valera, but he has not done so, because he had put himself 
under that Potentate’s heel. 


THE Terrorists’ Chief in effect tells the whole world: ‘“‘ We 
stand for a completely Independent Ireland and shall be 
content with nothing else. We disclaim alle- 
giance to the British Crown.” To this Mr. 
lloyd George pretends to answer: ‘‘ We shall never 
consent to an Independent Ireland—you are subjects of 
the British Crown, and subjects you shall remain.” As a 
matter of fact, the Prime Minister has never dared to 
tackle De Valera since the “grave challenge,” which re- 
mains unanswered to this day. He relies on his newspaper 
friends—liberally besprinkled with ‘‘ honours”—to bam- 
boozle the British people into imagining that Sinn Fein is 
coming round to see the error of its ways and is anxious 
to be a good boy in the future. But the leading Sinn 
Feiners are not free agents. They could not “rat” if 
they would—they would not if they could. The Irish 
are notoriously the greatest moral cowards on the face of 
the earth—the “ negotiators”’ are terrified of De Valera, 
who in his turn is terrified of the “gun-men.” Anyone 
who gave away anything to “the base, brutal and bloody 
Saxon ’’ would be stigmatized “a traitor’? by the others 
VOL. LXXVIII 30 
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and treated accordingly. Irish “‘ negotiations’? remain in 
a vicious circle, from which there is no issue, though to 
escape the impasse there is an impudent attempt to bully 
Ulster, foreseen from the beginning by all those who 
declined to shut their eyes. It is obvious that when 
remonstrated with on “‘ the grave challenge,” the Terrorists 
refused to budge a single inch or even to discuss “ Alle. 
giance”’ unless they were allowed to crucify Ulster. Al] 
the evidence goes to show—Ministerial denials nowadays 
‘cut little ice °’°—that this unspeakable Coalition consented 
to apply pressure to the Loyalists of the North in return 
for some vague assurance of Allegiance from Messrs. Michael 
Collins & Co., which, though effective for clectioneering 
purposes, is not worth any paper on which it may or may 
not be written. At best it would be “a scrap of paper,” 
signed for tactical purposes by men with their tongue in 
their cheek. Was there ever anything more degrading or 
idiotic ? If we hated Ulster as she is hated by the rene- 
gades of our Sunday Press, we should stili realize the 
futility of such a policy. The Terrorists openly proclaim 
their hostility towards this country and demand Sovereign 
Independence. What, then, is the worth or the use of 
their tactical profession of Allegiance ? Were Dail Eireann 
allowed to devastate Ulster while we looked on, how long 
would Ailegiance last ? Our betrayal would have made 
mortal enemies of the North without our having anything 
to show for it, and we should speedily be involved in the 
reconquest of Ireland—hostile from end to end. We are 
discussing this odious question on the lowest grounds—on 
Coalition grounds. We say nothing of those higher con- 
siderations which once weighed among men deeming them- 
selves statesmen, whose dictionary contained the word 
Honour. From the purely “ practical”? point of view, to 
sell Ulster to her enemies who are our enemies in return 
for verbal assurances of an Allegiance they scorn is a policy 
worthy of a Cabinct drawn from Colney Hatch. 


’ 


Ir is incredibly difficult to get any independent move on 
in the House of Commons. All the Machine men oi all 
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Parties mobilize as cne man against such a menace to their 
vested interests, and the Whips of the particular Party 

concerned can bring inconceivable pressure to 
Taide bear on the * malcontents,’ who are labelled 

with the epithet they most dread, “ dis- 
loyal’ —their characters are traduced in the Party Press, 
their motives misrepresented to their constituents and 
their seats, if pessible, undermined. Occasionally an official 
“spy? is inserted into their inner councils so that the 
Whips and wire-pullers may keep “in touch ”’ with develop- 
ments and know which of the “‘ mutineers” are stalwart 
and mean business, and which are weak-kneed and _ pre- 
sumably amenable to the usual blandishments. It looks, 
however, as though, thanks to “‘ President”? De Valera, a 
genuine independent group of real Unionists has been 
formed in the House of Commons, which, though at present 
small, is seund and solid and will stand to its guns. Rashly 
nicknamed “the Diehards” by the Toadies and Fime- 
servers, it has achieved considerable success. Although only 
mustering forty or fifty in the Division Lobby, Colonel 
Gretton, Mr. Rupert Gwyune, Colonel Archer Shee and 
their colleagues represent an immense and ever-growing 
volume of opinion in the country which regards the Coalition 
with hatred, ridicule and contempt. The great Unionist 
Conference at Liverpcooi, despite the frantic efforts of the 
wire-pullers to pack -it, was overwhelmingly ‘ Diehard ”’ 
in composition. Not one single speaker, official or otherwise, 
dared say a word for the Coalition or for Mr. Lloyd George, 
and in order to prevent the assembled delegates from 
inflicting a signal humiliation on the Government, Alderman 
Salvidge was constrained to move an amendment to the 
Dichard resolution (moved by Colonel Gretton), which 
in verbiage so nearly resembled the original that few of the 
audicnee could detect any difference when it was read out 
from the platform, and so full was Sir Laming Worthington 
Evans (War Minister, sent down from London to “ spoof” 
the Conference) of the fear of God that he made a Dichard 
speech, which, according to aggrieved advocates of Surrender, 
“jeopardized ’’ the prospects of impending capitulation to 
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Michael Collins & Co. If Ministers and their nobbled news. 
papers are gratified with the fruits of Liverpool, everybody 
is pleased—all Diehards are delighted. More power to their 
elbow. Lloyd George is no longer a name to conjure with 
elsewhere, whatever the atmosphere of the House of 
Commons. He will be “a back number” before long and 
free to devote all his energies to International Intrigue, 
though Stinnes and Lenin may then doubt the value of 
his co-operation. 


THERE is much speculation as to the origin of these unto- 
ward Irish “ negotiations,” which, in any event, must 
discredit and humiliate the Government, and 
may not improbably cause its early demise. 
Who prompted this unholy parley with armed and un- 
defeated rebels, avowedly bent on rending the United 
Kingdom ? So far there has been no plausible explanation 
either of the Government’s failure to tackle Sinn Fein 
these last two years or of its subsequent kow-towing to the 
Murder Gang at the flood-tide of Ministerial denunciation 
of the assassins. It is now known that the charlatans of 
Dublin Castle never seriously attempted to repress the 
Terror. They were mainly concerned to humbug. the 
House of Commons, which is one of the most ingenuous 
assemblies in the world. Ministers never gave the soldiers 
a chance. Indeed, they acted as though desiring to create 
the very situation that ultimately confronted them. It 
is true the Hamar Greenwood régime took measures cal- 
culated to inflame English sentimentalists—sedulously kept 
in the dark as to the atrocities perpetrated by the Gunmen— 
without, however, taking serious steps to suppress these 
scoundrels. There was no Unity of Command on_ the 
Military Front in Ireland, but several conflicting authorities. 
There was no attempt to organize a proper Intelligence 
Department or to purge the Irish Public Departments of 
Sinn Fein spies. While the Terrorists were at war with the 
British Government, the British Government was not at 
war with the Terror—neither the Navy, the Army nor the 
Air Force was engaged. ‘Tanks and aeroplanes were 
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taboo, artillery ditto; machine-guns were ‘“ bad form.” 


Then, when the inevitable situation created by the Coalition 


“will to lose”? developed, Ministers had a bad attack of 
“nerves.” QOutrages had spread to England—outrages 
always do spread when they are encouraged by cowardice 
in high places—there was no knowing what might happen 
next or who might be attacked amid this avalanche of 
threatening letters. There was a sauve qui peut of the 
powers that be, and Messrs. Michael Collins & Co. were 
permitted to hoist the rebel flag in Hans Place. ‘The most 
dastardly defence of a Surrender unexampled in the history 
of this or any other civilized country is the sinister attempt 
to ascribe it to the King’s visit to Belfast, where His 
Majesty acted as a strictly constitutional sovereign on the 
advice of his Ministers, whose views he publicly expressed. 
The opening of the Ulster Parliament was not the cause, 
but merely the pretext, for the capitulation. 


THERE is another aspect of this shocking business which 
it were futile to ignore, because it stares us in the face. 
Funk never pays in the long run, either in 
war or peace, and we cannot believe that 
the impulse which prevented the suppression 
of Sinn Fein and then brought the triumphant Sinn 
Feiners to London was inspired by any higher motive 
than Funk. That is, at any rate, the impression given all 
over the world by the events of the last few months. So 
far from disarming our enemies by that ‘‘ magnanimity ”’ 
and ‘‘ renunciation ” of which Lord Curzon boasts, we have 
but redoubled their determination. The Truce proved a 
godsend to the Gunmen, enabling them to replenish their 
supplies, extend their organization, rivet their yoke on a 
helpless community, while the unfortunate Crown Forces 
are constrained to iook on as the Rebel Army grows under 
their eyes. Nor are the consequences of the Funk confined 
to Ireland. It has had a lamentable effect in India, where 
all the wild men are on the war-path, convinced that if they 
perpetrate enough murders their ‘ Leaders” will also be 
invited to “‘ confer”? in Downing Street as to whether the 
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British Raj is to peaceably withdraw from India or to 
be kicked out. Can we be surprised, if moral counts to 
material in the proportion of ten to cne, as maintained by 
moralists, that such should be the impression caused in all 
disaffected quarters when a British Prime Minister places 
himself at the feet of ‘* President’? De Valera, while the 
latter contemns all his overtures ? No man has eaten more 
humiliation in so short a space of time as our “one and 
only possible Premier.” Egypt is likewise noting the 
‘negotiations’ and borrowing a leaf from the Sinn Fein 
book. Lenin, Gandhi, Zagloul and De Valera—a cheerful 
foursome (as “Statesmen” they are presumably golfers)— 
owe no small share of their fame to “the political strate- 
gists ’’ of the Coalition. 


[ry we are to have sericus public retrenchment-—-there is 
already a painful amount of private retrenchment, which 
New Zealand” is steadily spreading--- surely it should begin 
Lead calane’s atthe top? It is disagreeable for everybody, 

but then we live in disagreeable days. Men 
with large salaries can better afford curtailment than those 
with lesser salaries. We observe that the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, Mr. Massie, one of the soundest and 
straightest men in the British Empire, in declaring his 
determination to make both ends of the New Zealand 
Budget meet, announces that economy will begin with 
Ministerial salaries ; the Governor of New Zealand (Viscount 
Jellicoe) expresses his anxiety to share the sacrifice. We 
regret that the Mother-country did not set this admirable 
example. Unfortunately, there are no signs of anything of 
the kind here. The King, as always, has done his best, 
and during the war surrendered £160,000 of his Civil List 
pour encourager les autres. Not a politician responded so 
far as we recollect, with the solitary exception of Lord 
Finlay, who accepted the Lord Chancellorship minus the 
pension of £5,000 a year enjoyed by every occupant of 
that office, however short his service. We fear the present 
Lord Chancellor has little sympathy with the cause of 
economy, because he inopportunely indicates an_ early 
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increase in the salary of Judges. At any other time we 
should have sympathized with this suggestion, but a 
penurious country cannot afford the luxury of paying what 
it has not got. To-day Britain does not possess the where- 
withal to pay any larger salaries to anybody. People of 
all classes are pinching and scraping in order to pay the 
price of spendthrift Government. The Lord Chancellor’s 
proposal at such a moment is hardly decent. Not only 
do no Ministers show any sign of following the lead of New 
Zealand, but some Ministers are taking unprecedented steps 
to increase their income by excursions into journalism, 
which, though lucrative to the individual, suggest that their 
offices are not ‘‘ whole-time jobs,” and therefore not un- 
suitable fields for the exercise of the activities of the 
Geddes’ Committee wielding the Super-axe. 


DuRING the past month the National Review has published 
two books, to which we may be partial in recommending 

them to our readers. Mr. Stutfield’s Priest- 
Our Books craft (National Review Office, 43 Duke Street, 
St. James’s, London, 8.W. 1, price 7s. 6d. net) is a powerful 
indictment of Reman Catholicism, of which three chapters 
have appeared in our pages. The author has made a 
searching study of his subject and throws fresh light on 
the Roman Mischief-Maker—to borrow the name of his 
previous book—as one contributory cause of world-wide 
unrest. Roman Catholics are furious with any critique of 
their faith, though holding themselves free to say whatever 
they please of Protestant “heresies.” <A striking article 
elsewhere in this number from the pen of a life-long Glad- 
stonian Nonconformist, describing Roman Catholic intrigues 
in New Zealand, supplies strong corroborative evidence of 
the view that in the whole field of politics there is no more 
demoralizing factor than the Vatican, while as regards 
Britain there are few more active enemies. Because many 
English Roman Catholics are loyal to the core we cannot 
blind ourselves to the war waged against us by Rome 
wherever the operation is deemed safe—such agents as 
the Anglophobe Archbishop Mannix of Melbourne being en- 
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listed. That is the return we get for our misplaced magna. 
nimity and ‘“ broad-mindedness.” Our other book js 
a novel by Sir Alexander Bannerman, Leaders of the Blind 
(price 6s. net)—the first novel published from this office, 
It is a story of attempted revolution in England, admirably 
told. The opening chapter will be found elsewhere in this 
number under the title ‘‘ At a Country House.” The char. 
acters in the book are lifelike, the incidents interesting and 
exciting—every page is alive, and there is much shrewd 
comment on men, women and things. 


AS we are going to press comes the joyful news of the 
betrothal of Princess Mary, the only daughter of the King 
and Queen, to Viscount Lascelles, the eldest 
son of the Earl of Harewood. The news 
has caused indescribable delight throughout 
the King’s Dominions. It was just such a marriage as 
was universally hoped for in the case of a Princess so beloved 
and so popular. Without flattery, Princess Mary may be 
described as a great public servant who has endeared herself 
to all classes. The choice of a husband is singularly happy. 
Lord Lascelles has every qualification—distinction in the 
field, intelligence, character—with an exceptional faculty 
of getting on with all sorts and conditions of men. They 
will make a remarkable pair. It is inevitable that the 
Princess’s admirable example should encourage the hope 
that—now that, so to speak, “the ice is broken ’’—other 
members of the Royal Family may follow suit. 


Princess 
Mary 


THE MAKING OF A SOLDIER 


Few English books throw more light than Sir William 
Robertson’s nfemoirs* on the way in which a soldier 
acquires the mastery of his profession; none _ better 
illustrates the relation between statesman and strategist 
in the conduct of war. 

The commander of an army resembles a chess-player 
only in one respect, that each of them moves his pieces 
against those of his adversary. The chess-player sees the 
board and knows his opponent’s moves as they are made. 
The commander cannot see the opponent’s side of the board, 
and has to find out as best he can what moves the enemy 
is making. That of itself would make one task harder 
than the other. But there is a much more important 
difference. A child can move chessmen from square to 
square; but to make the simplest move with an army is 
so complicated a business that most writers about war 
refrain from the attempt to describe it for fear of frightening 
away their readers. 

To move an army is to remove from one place to another 
the population of a good-sized town, and to carry out the 
removal in such a way that no one has to go without his 
dinner, to leave his tools behind or to waste time searching 
for a bed. Suppose the army to be of five divisions, 
90,000 men with 20,000 horses and 4,000 carts for 
luggage. It is to march from one camp to another 
some twelve miles away. Each division in its camp or 
bivouac covers an area equal to a square with a side three- 
quarters of a mile long. The new camp to be reached must 
fulfill certain conditions: the site must have abundant 
drinking-water accessible, yet be. placed so that the water 
supply will not be polluted by the drainage; the five 
divisional camps must be near enough to one another to 
make it easy for the divisions, in case any of them should 
be attacked, to assist one another; in that event, too, 
each must be able quickly to form in order of battle, on 
ground suitable for its mode of fighting. A single division, 
in order of march on a road, is fifteen miles long, and, if 
it has an advance guard, its column, from the head of the 
advance guard to the last baggage-wagon, may measure 


* From Private to Field-Marshal, by Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., ete. 2ls. net. Constable & Co., 10-12 Orange Street, 
London, W C. 2. 
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about twenty miles. Starting at six in the morning, the 
advance guard may reach the new cam :p by eleven ; but the 
last wagon will not be able to start until after one nor 
to reach the new camp before six in the evening. If a 
second division had to follow the same road it could not 
start until after one; its last man would hardly be in before 
midnight nor its last cart before next morning. Each 
division, therefore, must have a road to itself if the move is 
to be made in a day, and no two of the five roads must cross, 
for that would cause a delay of hours. 

The general of each division can arrange the order in 
which his troops are to march and to encamp. But the 
commander of the army must settle where each division is 
to encamp and which road each must follow. The whole 
proceeding must be carried out according to programme, 
which only the head general has authority to settle. Before 
the programme can be drawn up the site of the new camps 
must be examined, preferably on the spot, but at least on 
a good map, and a route laid out for each division from its 
old camp to its new one 

The programme or plan of the operation—-every movement 
of an army is called an “ operation ’’—is sent round to the 
generals of division in the shape of a circular called an 
operation order. The head gencral has many things to 
think of. He must keep in communication with his Govern- 
ment, with the Minister of War, perhaps with the generals 
of Allied Powers, and must supervise the doings of the several 
heads of departments whose work is required to keep the 
army in good condition. If the army is to start on Monday 
morning, the circular must be sent round early on Sunday 
evening to give each division time to pre-arrange its march. 
But on St unday afternoon the general receives the visit of 
a Cabinet Minister, to whom he must devote several hours. 
In order to avoid the delay which such interruptions would 
occasion in the working of the army, the head general 
usually has the programme of an Ope ‘ration drawn up by one 
of his secretaries, who submits it to him for correction, if 
necessary, and for approval. 

So far we have considered only the mere movement of 
the piece or group of a the mechanism of a march. 
It corresponds to the act of pushing a pawn one or two 
squares forward. There is no clement of play in it. The 
play resides in the fact that your move is part of a plan 
for checkmating the adversary or for evading check. The 
essential feature of the move is its relation to the enemy. 
That consideration governs the direction taken. Every move 
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made by an army is made with a view to a battle, which 
the general always has in his mind’s eye—a battle which he 
may wish to bring on or be anxious to put off. His view or 
wish in regard to the battle, where, when and how he wishes 
to deliver it, is his special secret, which the enemy must on 
no account be allowed to penetrate. But every operation 
is designed as part of a plan, with battle in view. The 
secretary who drafts the orders must therefore be in the 
secret, for otherwise the moves will be irrelevant to 
the general’s game. 

This particular secretary ral always has several, 
each for a special branch of his business—is the general’s 
onfidential assistant in the special business of generalship, 
his second self, the private secretary of his inner mind. 
Every general has such an assistant, whose official title, in 
modern armies, is ‘‘ Chief of the General Staff.” 

The business of planning movements with battle in mind 
and of arranging the programme so that the army can carry 
it out is generalship. It is a trade carried on, not by all 
officers, but only by the Commander-in-Chief and his Chief of 
the General Staff. It is a combination of the work of the 
composer of the piece and of the conductor of the orchestra. 
All the other generals and officers are performers each on 
aparticular instrument. The composer must be so familiar 
with every instrument as to know exactly what use to make 
of it in his harmony, and the conductor must be able to get 
full value out of each set of instruments and out of each 
section of his choir. 

Generalship, then, has two sides or aspects, each of 
which is indispensable. The commander is the will; his 
is the impulse, the decision, the responsibility. Every 
movement of the army is his act. The chief of the staff 
is the calculating mind, transmuting every impulse of the 
commander into “specific motions of each and every part of 
the organism, of which the whole working is thus co-or- 
dinated into a single action. For two hundred years it has 
been recognized that the best apprenticeship to generalship 
is in the “office of the Chief of the General Staff, the seat 
and centre of the science of war. 

A Commander-in-Chief, indeed, must have had experience 
of command, without which a man rarely finds it easy to 
exercise authority, to impose his will upon others, and to 
bear lightly the burden of responsibility. Accordingly a 
regimental officer aspires to the command of his regi- 
ment, and may from that go on to command a brigade 
of infantry, cavalry or artillery, and eventually a force 
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of all arms, a division or an army corps. It is by the 
command of troops in the field that a man learns the art 
of handling them against an enemy, acquires the coy 
d’eil which takes in a situation and becomes able to thrust 
and parry with masses of men. This is the skill required 
for the direction of battle within the range of vision. 4 
century ago it was essential for a Commander-in-Chief, 
Marlborough and Frederick, Wellington and Napoleon 
directed their battles from the saddle. But a modem 
battle-field is too vast for that kind of supervision. The 
Commander-in-Chief’s action nowadays consists in followin 
events with the aid of a map and co-ordinating by tele. 
grams to their commanders the co-operation of the several 
divisions fighting along a front of many miles, of the supports 
with which he will sustain their resistance and of the reserves 
with which he will strike the decisive blow. Thus the task 
of a Commander-in-Chief in battle has come to be less dis. 
tinguishable than it used to be from his business of com. 
posing orders for operations, and he can and does rely, 
even in battle, upon the aid of the Chief of his General 
Staff. 

This brief sketch of the actuality of generalship may 
suffice to make plain that there can be no such thing as an 
amateur general. A man who cannot draft the orders for 
the march or the encampment of an army cannot make a 
working plan for its operations nor judge of the practicability 
of a scheme submitted to him. Forty years ago the French 
general Berthaut distinguished, in his treatise on strategy, 
between the conception. of operations and their execution, 
recalling at the same time Napoleon’s saying that the 
difficulty lay in the execution. Neither the conception nor 
the execution of operations can seriously be attempted except 
on the basis of a thorough training, of which the foundation 
must be laid in the life military. A man must first of all 
become a soldier. That involves a new birth, producing 
a new man. 

The counterpart of a general is his army, of which the 
nature is peculiar. It is not merely a mass of men, but a 
mass which has been moulded into a shape and tempered 
into flexibility. Unless it had been so shaped and tempered, 
no general, however skilful, could use it as one of his pieces 
or move it at all. 

We are always saying that the special quality of an army 
is discipline. But we are apt to forget that “ discipline” is 
only the Latin word for learning, for the process and for 
its result. The mark of an army is that it will not serve 
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is purpose unless and until every man in it has learned 
his business and attends to it. Half-learning is of no avail. 
The soldier, whatever his rank, from private to general, has 
specific things to do, and unless these things are done, and 
done properly, the machine is likely to break down. The 
various tasks are learned by practice, carried on until habit 
has become second nature. Thus from a number of move- 
ments, become mechanical, the delaying element of thought 
js eliminated. Every soldier thinks, indecd; but that 
comes later. When he is perfect in his exercises and 
evolutions, he begins to see what they mean and divines the 
purpose of all the drilling and parading. His reflections 
m what he has done give him a view or a theory. What 
gemed complicated and mysterious has become simple 
and intelligible. He can explain it to an outsider, and the 
outsider may be able to follow the explanation. To the 
outsider’s mind it will be knowledge unassimilated, like an 
omament on his mantelpiece, which he can show but at 
apinch could do without. ‘To the soldier it is a part of 
himself, an inner guide to his behaviour and to his way 
of looking at things. A soldier has no use for knowledge as 
amere possession: he cannot carry such baggage about. 
The knowledge he requires must have passed into his 
blood and bones and have become power. 

We may follow the process in Robertson’s story. At 
eventeen he enlisted in the 16th Lancers and led the hard 
lfeofarecruit. ‘‘ Riding-drill, stables, foot-drill, gymnastics 
ad school followed each other in bewildering fashion from 
ix in the morning till six in the evening without any appreci- 
able interval for rest.””> The key-note here is the word 
“bewildering.” A recruit cannot take in the meaning of 
what he has to go through. But when after nine months 
le is at length a trained soldier, conscious of power gained, 
light has dawned upon him. He has become one of the 
initiated ; he belongs to the regiment, something bigger 
than himself, of which the spirit has entered into him. 
\teighteen Robertson was made a lance-corporal, which gave 
tim a thrill of encouragement. At nineteen, as full corporal, 
te was sent off in charge of a billeting party to arrange for 
the accommodation of the men and horses of his troop at the 
alting-places on a four days’ march. This was his first 
tmmand and his first lesson in the arrangement of an 
eration. On a somewhat similar mission a little later 
te was told that he must keep up the good name of the 
rgiment. Thus began authority coupled with responsibility. 
dt twenty-one he passed out of the barrack-room into the 
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sergeants’ mess, and was picked out for courses at the schoo] 
of musketry and the school of signalling. This led to his 
being made assistant instructor in signalling, in musketry, 
and in sketching and reconnaissance. The experience that 
things well learned become powers led to the resolve to go as 
far as possible on the road thus opened. It was suggested to 
Robertson that he might even rise to a commission. 8o at 
twenty he obtained a first-class “ certificate of education,” 
a pre-requisite for the advancement of a sergeant to com 
missioned rank. His good sense told him that a ranker 
officer without money might find himself in a false position, 
He declined the offer of a commission. But when it was 
renewed, with the prospect of his being sent to a regiment 
in India, where the pay and allowances would enable him 
to make both ends meet, he accepted the proposal. 

At twenty-eight he was Second-Licutenant in the 3rd 
Dragoon Guards. Before starting for India to join his new 
regiment he took an officer’s course of musketry at Hythe. A 
sergeant of seven years’ standing has little to learn of the 
work of his regiment. Robertson, welcomed as a comrade 
at the officers’ mess, took the opportunities, abundant in 
India, of becoming a sportsman. He might, if so disposed, 
have led an easy life. But being resolute to learn, he 
devoted to languages the hot hours of the day, usually given 
to a siesta. He Tearned , one aiter another, Urdu, Hindi, 
Persian, Punjabi and Pushtu. He had the experience of 
long marches on the Indian plains and of the great cavalry 
manoeuvres at Muridki under General Luck, a fine cavalry 
officer. There were expeditions to the Black Mountain and 
to Miranzai, which gave him empleyment as _ rail-head 
officer. Then the Intelligence Office at Simla was expanded, 
and there was a necd for good linguists. Robertson, with 
five languages, was just the sort of man required. Appointed 
to the department dealing with the North-west Frontier, 
he spent a year compiling The Gazetteer and Miliiary Report 
on Afghanistan. After that he was sent off to explore the 
gorges, glaciers and precipices of the Hindu Kush and the 
terrible passes ieading to the Pamirs, the sort of journey by 
which an adventurous traveller who can publish his story 
makes a name. Next year Townsend was besicged i 
Chitral. The Chitral Relief Foree naturally took as Ir 
telligence Officer a man who had just reconnoitred the whole 
region. He had dangerous missions of reconnaissance, 
in the course of one of which he was attacked by assassins 
and left for dead, though before fainting he knocked down 
the nearest assailant, who was duly hanged. He was 
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“mentioned in dispatches’? and came home, as captain 
and D.S.O., for the two years’ course at the Staff College, 
where, from eminent instructors—Hildyard and Henderson— 
he learned the theory of war and of staff duties. During 
these years he added French and German to his stock of 
lnguages, mastered the history of one or two great 
eampaigns, and visited their battle-fields. 

At the end of the course he was appointed to the Intelli- 
gence Office, then in Queen Annc’s Gate, where he had to 
grapple ¥ vith the military conditions of the colonies, especially 
of South Africa ; then for a year he was Henderson’s assistant 
as stafi officer in the South African War, after which he 
returned to the Intelligence Office, to give three years to 
the investigation of Europe an armies, especially of the 
German Army, and afterwards to assist in the organization 
of the Army as an Expeditionary Force. During these years 
he made use of his holidays to see for himself those regions 
of South-eastern Europe, between Vienna and Constantinople, 
which were bound to be important in a European war. 
After a few months of half-pay in 1907, during which he 
translated the German regulations for the use of heavy 
artillery in the field, he was appointed Chief of the Staff 
to the General Commanding at Aldershot, Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien. 

In this post, as the right-hand ef the general in charge 
of one of the great training grounds of the British Army, 
Robertson spent three hardwor! king years, thus perfecting 
himself in the practical application of all that he had been 
lkarning during a thirty years’ apprenticeship. How much 
he contributed to the better training of the Army can be 
gleaned by the discerning reader from his account of his 
general’s work, for the hand that drafts a general’s instruc- 
tions to his troops is always that of the Chief of his General 
Staff, and in that position the draftsman is more than a 
copying-clerk. 

In the normal course of advancement the next step for 
Robertson would have been a command. But his knowledge 
and judgment were needed for a more important function. 
He was appointed Commandant of the Staff College, where for 
three years his teaching and example were a strong stimulus 
to a large number of the picked officers of the Army. He 
showed them how to use the history of a campaign as an 
instrumeit for developing the powers of generalship. Before 
they could be justified in forming an opinion of the disposi- 
tions actually made on any occasion by a commander, each 
officer must work out in detail the plan which he would 
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himself adopt in the situation given. Thus they would 
accustom themselves to drafting orders appropriate to the 
various situations that arise in war and would appreciate 
the difficulties which commanders have to overcome, 
Robertson’s papers discussing according to this method 
some of the campaigns studied at the College are among 
the finest examples of this, the only sound kind of military 
criticism. In these years of instruction in the higher 
branches of the art of war Robertson expanded and 
strengthened his grip of the large problems which it involves, 

At the end of the three years came not the command of 
a division but a call to the War Office as Director of Training, 
It usually happens that the best officers, when their powers 
of dealing with difficulties have been discovered in staf 
employment, are thought by the heads of the Army to be 
indispensable to themselves, and thus are deprived by their 
own merits of the opportunity of command. Robertson 
was promised the command of a division so soon as the 
Army Headquarters could let him go. But in 1914 came 
the war, and the commander of the Expeditionary Force 
relied on Robertson for the essential service of supplying 
and feeding his army in the field. That Robertson was 
able to accomplish this feat during the retreat from Mons 
was due to his insight into the larger aspects of the war. 
He divined at the outset the probability that a retreat 
might be necessary, and made in advance his arrangements 
for a change of base from Boulogne and Havre to ports 
farther south. Accordingly, the retreat, when it came, 
caused no breakdown in the supplies of the Army. 

At the beginning of 1915 Robertson became Chief of the 
Staff to the Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces in 
France, at that time Sir John French. From that moment 
his work becomes so intimately connected with the conduct 
of the war that it cannot be understood without a brief 
survey of the management of the war as a whole from 
the British point of view. 

The management of a war, or rather of a nation’s action 
in war, is a function of Government. Only a Government 
can turn the nation’s resources in men and money into 
fleets and armies. Only a Government can declare or 
begin a war or conclude a treaty of peace. Only a Govern: 
ment can decide where to send fleets and armies and how 
to distribute them in different theatres of war. Only 4 
Government can select their commanders and define the 
missions which they are to fulfil. It will be evident that 
none of the functions here enumerated can be discharged 
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ina manner likely to lead to victory without knowledge of 
what Napoleon called the high part of war, and therefore 
that a Government must in some way be. permeated with 
that knowledge. It must be endowed with a sound judgment 
about the working of forces. It must be guaranteed against 
any violation of the principles, against any attempt to employ 
forces in a manner inconsistent with their inherent nature. 
Moreover, its judgment in these matters must be automatic. 
In short, a Government, in order to conduct a war rightly, 
must be possessed of what may perhaps be called a stra- 
tegical conscience, an organ which, in the deliberation 
which precedes every decision, will spontaneously protest 
against any project that would violate a principle. 

The Government appreciated the need for competent 
guidance, and immediately on the declaration of war selected 
lord Kitchener for this function, appointing him Secretary 
of State for War, an office in which he could effectively 
express his views and at the same time wield the full 
authority of the Government over their execution. This 
was a perfectly natural step. Every Government confronted 
with the dreaded responsibility of conducting a war turns 
to the general, if there is one, who has’ most recently 
successfully commanded in the field. Kitchener had re- 
conquered the Sudan and had conducted the South African 
War to its conclusion. 

Lord Kitchener saw the war with a statesman’s eye, and 
his strong personality enabled him to bring home to the. 
popular mind the magnitude of the coming struggle and the 
tremendous national effort it wouldinvolve. Unfortunately, 
there devolved upon the Secretary of State a number of 
functions of the utmost importance. It was necessary 
to arrange for co-operation with the Allied Powers; to 
rise new troops on a grand scale; to produce the supplies 
ad the ammunition for an ever increasing Army; to prepare 
kgislation in all that concerned the defence of the realm ; 
to regulate the workings of the Press and to keep control 
wer the military expenditure ; to arrange for co-operation 
between the War Office and the Admtiralty. Most of these 
matters required discussion in the Cabinet. 

To meet these heavy demands Kitchener was handicapped 
inmore than one respect. He had not mounted the military 
hdder step by step through the various stages of regimental 
mployment or General Staff duties. His technical equip- 
ment for strategical purposes was therefore deficient. In 
898 he once expressed in conversation the wish for a year’s 
holiday, and when asked what he wanted to do in it replied : 
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‘To go to Berlin and learn the art of war.” “His methods,” 
writes Sir George Arthur, ‘‘ were peculiarly his own. He 
employed few clerks, dispensed as far as possible with 
records and detested writing.” But the practice of com- 
manders is to put in writing, when responsible for managing 
a war, their plans of conducting it; “without a written 
plan there is no knowing upon what to count.” These de- 
tects in training and method were inherent in the career which 
had brought Kitchener to the fore. So also was his strange- 
ness to the reorganized War Office and his unfamiliarity 
with the British Army, which had been improved out of 
recognition during his stay in the East. Of the existence 
and conditions of the Territorial Force he was hardly aware, 
so that he paid no heed to the suggestion that the new 
troops could most quickly be raised through the County 
Associations. He was unused to the workings of the General 
Staff, and it never seems to have occurred to him, at any 
rate in the early months of the war, to consult the Chief 
of the General Staff concerning plans of operations. Thus, 
with a great organization for strategy at his disposal he 
acted as though it were non-existent. Only experience 
would reveal to him the kind of devolution which would 
compensate for the defects of his own training and relieve 
him from the pressure of too many kinds of business. Yet 
he was willing to listen to advice and open to conviction, 
and sometimes deferred against his own better judgment to 
opinions which he supposed to be competent or authoritative. 

In these conditions it is not surprising that not all the 
decisions of the Government were inspired by the principles 
upon conformity to which depends that economy of time 
and of force which is of vital importance in war. 

The order for the mobilization of the military forces, 
which became urgent on August Ist, when Germany had 
begun her open preparations, was delayed until the 4th. 
This delay was due to the hesitation of a divided Cabinet 
and preceded Kitchener’s appointment. The decision to 
send to France, in the first instance, only four divisions 
instead of the whole Expeditionary Force was a half-measure 
due to division of opinion on the nature of the protection 
against invasion furnished by the Navy. Yet nothing was 
less likely than an attempt at invasion in presence of a 
fleet much superior in strength to any that could be brought 
against it. Had the whole of the Expeditionary Force been 
in the field the day before the Battle of Mons, that action 
would probably have resulted in a decided check to the 
German right wing. 
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The instructions given by Lord Kitchener on behalf of 
the Government to Sir John French were on one important 
point ambiguous. “The special motive of the force under 
your control is to support and co-operate with the French 
Army.” That seems to imply that the supporting force 
would receive its directions from the French Commander- 
in-Chief, for it is the normal practice, when a comparatively 
small force is sent to support a much larger one, that the 
commander of the smaller force becomes the subordinate of 
the commander of the larger one. French was commanding 
at first four and then five divisions ; Joffre had twenty-two 
army corps in his front line alone. Yet the instructions 
to French said: “* Your command is an entirely independent 
one, and you will in no case come in any sense under the 
orders of any Allied general.” This was to ignore from 
the start the principle that in one theatre of war there 
should be only one army and only one commander. The 
reinforcement of the British Army in France, the urgency 
of which was palpable, was delayed in consequence of 
Kitchener’s resolve not to raise new troops through the 
agency of the County Associations by batches of fourteen 
divisions at a time, but to raise so-called “new Regulars,” 
to treat the Territorial troops as of less value and to postpone 
them to the new levies. It would have been possible, with 
suitable arrangements, to have sent a quarter of a million 
Territorial troops to France at the end of 1914, without 
any delay to the training of new divisions, Territorial and 
Regular. 

Karly in 1915 came the ill-judged attempt by naval 
forces without military support to force the passage of the 
Dardanelles, followed by the belated dispatch of an army 
to the same region. To these adventures Lord Kitchener 
would hardly have been a party if, before giving his opinion, 
he had consulted the Chief of the General Staff, in whose 
office was a series of reports by officers who had closely 
examined the problem and had one after another given 
adequate reasons against the attempt. This unhappy scheme 
was to cost the Allies no less than 330,000 casualties and to 
keep at a distance from the main theatre of war troops 
enough to have there turned the balance in favour of the 
Allies. Further forces, constantly increasing, were em- 
ployed in another secondary theatre, Mesopotamia, where the 
first advance on Bagdad was ordered against Kitchener’s 
judgment, 

When an army is sent in the first instance to a wrong 
destination, the mistake can seldom be remedied and affects _ 
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the whole course of the war. The dispersion of forces 
brought about by the excursions to the Dardanelles and to 
Bagdad hampered the Allies for the next three years. 

The history of Robertson’s work during 1915 as Chief 
of the Staff in France would be the history of the campaign 
of that year. It could hardly be told in his book; for a 
Chief of Staff can scarcely be expected to write his own 
version of events of which his Commander-in-Chicf hag 
published an account. 

Robertsen’s record of this period, though it does not 
describe the operations, illustrates the difficult conditions 
created for Sir John French and for General Joffre by the 
errors of which an account has been given. 


For one reason or another we had become committed before the end of 
1915 to operations in no less than three secondary theatres, Mesopotamia, 
Gallipoli and Macedonia; a fourth campaign was about to begin in East 
Africa; a fifth had to be contemplated against the Turks east of the Suez 
Canal, and the western border of Egypt was also unsettled. In the aggre. 
gate these liabilities seemed likely, before finished with, to make such demands 
upon men, material and shipping as might seriously jeopardize success in the 
main theatre, and this was the more probable because Russia had just been 
so crippled as to render her future assistance a very doubtful quantity. ... 


By the end of 1915 he felt impelled to try to bring 
about an improvement in the system. 


The whole situation being so full of peril, I felt it to be my duty to do 
what I could to bring about somewhat more efficient methods in the supreme 
direction of the war. Strictly speaking, I had no right to interfere, but 
departure from official etiquette was a small matter in comparison with the 
danger in which the country seemed to stand, and therefore I decided to embody 
my views in a memorandum and send them unofficially to Murray, then 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, to be disposed of as he thought fit.... 
The memorandum, which strongly advocated better co-ordination of the 
Entente plans, was eventually circulated to the Cabinet. 


The memorandum set forth five points as normally 
essential to the successful conduct of military operations ; 
they were, in substance: 


1, That a supreme directing authority should formulate policy, decide on 
the theatres of war in which operations were to be conducted and determine 
the relative importance of these theatres. It was suggested that the War 
Council might be the authority to perform these functions. 

2. In order that the War Council should be able to come to timely decisions 
on these matters it should receive all advice concerning military operations 
through one authoritative channel only, the proper channel being the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. 

3. All orders for the military operations approved by the War Council 
should be issued and signed by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff under 
the authority of the Secretary of State (not of the Army Council). 
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4, The Chief of the Imperial General Staff should have a deputy to 
relieve him of routine War Office duties. 

5. In order that the Chief of the Imperial General Staff should not have 
to deal with more than a small number of general officers, it would be neces- 
sary to appoint a general officer to command in chicf the forces at home. 


Shortly afterwards Lord Kitchener conveyed to Sir 
William Robertson the wish of the Government that he 
should take up the duties of the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. The two men discussed Robertson’s paper, to parts 
of which Kitchener at first objected, but after these points 
had been explained to him he withdrew his objections and 
Robertson was appointed. He took up the post on December 
23, 1915. Four days later was issued an Order in Council 
to the effect that the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
would henceforth be responsible for issuing the orders of 
the Government in regard to military operations. 

Immediately on his appointment, the new Chief of the 
General Staff reorganized his office, of which the arrange- 
ments, made in 1904 by a committee unfamiliar with its 
work, were by no means suited for war. He appointed a 
Director of Operations, a Director of Intelligence and 
director of such other duties as do not directly affect opera- 
tions. As the Chief of the General Staff was the first military 
member of the Army Council, he was obliged to exercise a 
general supervision over all the work of the War Office. This 
was a duty likely to distract his attention from his main 
function, that of strategical adviser to the Secretary of State. 
Accordingly, he appointed a Deputy Chief of the General 
Staff, who could relieve him of the details of military 
administration. In accordance with the memorandum of 
which the substance has been given, a Commander-in-Chief 
was appointed for the forces at home. 

In order to approximate towards unity of control in the 
direction of the British operations it was proposed and 
decided that the campaign in Mesopotamia should be directed 
from London, and no longer partly from London and partly 
from Delhi or Simla. 

At the end of 1915 the neglect of the principle of the 
concentration of effort at the decisive point had led to the 
dispersion of the British armies over several widely separated 
theatres of war. ‘“‘We had committed ourselves to ex- 
peditions on a vast scale and in remote theatres which were 
strategically unsound, had never been properly thought 
out, and in the Dardanelles alone had already cost us con- 
siderably over 100,000 casualties. The false direction thus 
given to our strategy imperilled the chances of ultimate 
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success.” The first step was to submit to the Government 
a proposal for a definite policy, based on determining the 
relations between the several theatres of war. This was 
accepted, and it was decided that France and Flanders 
should be regarded as the main theatre of operations. It was 
next proposed that in each theatre the British Commander 
should be furnished with instructions explaining in concise 
and definite language the exact nature of his mission, but 
leaving him free in regard to the mode of its execution, 
Such written instructions are indispensable. Without them 
the Commander is liable to be paralysed by uncertainty as 
to the scope of his task and the Government to be dis- 
appointed either by his undertaking operations which it 
did not contemplate or by his failure to carry out others 
which were not assigned to him, and which he had no means 
of knowing that he was expected to undertake. ‘“* Without 
a written project there is no knowing upon what to count.” 

The all-important matter was to bring up the ‘army 
in the decisive theatre of war to a strength adequate for 
effectual blows. Of the very large forces that had been 
raised, far too large a proportion had been sent to distant 
and subordinate theatres of war. The Chief of the Staff 
tried hard to reduce this waste of power and to prevent its 
repetition. He pressed for and obtained the complete 
withdrawal of the forces from the Gallipoli Peninsula. It 
was not possible to adopt the same policy in Mesopotamia, 
where British forces were besieged at Kut, nor greatly to 
diminish the forces in Egypt, which had to be protected 
on its eastern as well as its western border. But the drain 
upon our strength could not be stopped, for, partly owing 
to pressure from the Allies, large forces were sent to Mace- 
donia, where at one time no less than 650,000 men—con- 
tingents supplied by several Powers—were confronting 
450,000 enemies. 

In these conditions the only way to strengthen the 
British Army in France was by further recruiting at home 
on a large scale. ‘The Chief of the Staff therefore laid 
before the Government proposals for increasing the Army 
by compulsory enlistment. As a consequence 1,200,000 
men were added to the Army in 1916. But in 1917 the Chief 
of the Staff was less successful in his attempt to convince 
the Government of the need for reinforcements in France, 
the business of recruiting was not pushed with increased 
vigour, and only 820,000 men were taken into the Army. 

It would seem that the history of the conduct of the 
British forces during the war falls into three periods. From 
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the beginning until the close of 1915 there was a lack of 
skilled strategical direction and co-ordination, due to con- 
ditions which have been explained. By the close of 1915 
both the Cabinet and Lord Kitchener had become conscious 
of the need for technical strategical advice and took the 
right means of obtaining it.- During 1916 this advice was 
followed, although it was not possible to overcome all the 
difficulties that “had arisen in consequence of the great 
dispersion of force which had already taken place. In the 
winter of 1916-17 began a third period, in which strategical 
advice was too often set aside and overruled. 

The slackening of the effort to continue the increase of 
the national forces was the first mark of the third period. 
This was of course not a purely military question, nor was the 
Cabinet in any way bound to decide it upon purely military 
advice, but a decision to limit the forces employed should 
carry with it a determination correspondingly to restrict 
the scope of the operations undertaken, and this collateral 
obligation seems to have been neglected. : 

In 1917 the main operations were based upon a decision 
made jointly by the British and French Governments, 
in which the views of the strategical advisers, hitherto 
trusted, were set aside. In November 1916, at a Conference 
at Chantilly, under the presidency of General Joffre, a plan 
was prepared for the operations of the Allies in France in 
1917. This plan commended itself to the British Chief 
of the General Staff and to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Forces in France. The headsof the two Governments, 
however, rejected the plan and _ substituted for it an 
alternative, proposed by General Nivelle, who was entrusted 
with its execution and for that purpose temporarily placed 
in command of both armies. General Joffre was superseded, 
and neither the British Chief of the Staff nor the British 
Commander-in-Chief was consulted. This was a most un- 
fortunate step ; it placed the British Commander-in-Chief in a 
delicate position. According to Napoleon, ‘“* A Commander- 
in-Chief who undertakes to carry out a plan which he thinks 
bad is to be blamed. He ought to explain his own ideas, 
to insist upon the plan being changed, and to resign his 
command rather than be the instrument of the ruin of his 
army.’’ The situation was equally embarrassing for the 
Chief of the General Staff. Each of these officers had to 
consider whether he should resign his post or be content 
with the expression of his dissent from the plan adopted. 
The operation, when undertaken, proved a disastrous and 
costly failure, involving heavy losses to both armies, losses 
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which, in the then conditions of recruiting and of dissemina. 
tion of effort, could not be made good. On the French 
side the direction was shortly afterwards improved by the 
appointment of General Foch to be Chief of the Genera] 
Staff, an appointment which simplified the relation between 
the two armies, as the two Chiefs of the General Staff found 
themselves in entire accord with one another’s views; but 
it was clear, after the losses of the spring of 1917, that a 
successful termination of the war could no longer be expected 
in that year. 

About this time the British Chief of the General Staff 
paid a visit to the Italian theatre of war, and, after 
comparing notes with General Cadorna, caused arrange- 
ments to be worked out in detail for the transport of 
troops in case of need from the French to the Italian front, 
It was thus possible in the autumn of 1917, after the 
disaster of Caporetto, to reinforce the Italian Army 
without loss of time. 

The main business of the Chief of the Staff during 1917 
was to veto in the name of military common sense a number 
of projects of which, in turn, the Prime Minister or one 
or another of his colleagues was enamoured. There were 
wild plans for transferring a large part of the British forces 
from France, at one time to Italy, for a great invasion of 
Austria, at another time to Alexandretta, and at a later 
period to Palestine. The criticism by the Chief of the 
Staff of these impracticable schemes led to the decision that 
no more troops should be taken from the West front, though 
it failed to bring about the reinforcement of that front 
from the East. But it had the unfortunate consequence 
that the Government came to regard the Chief of the Staff 
as a hindrance to its freedom of action. It was in the 
position of a self-willed man who finds his conscience a 
nuisance. 

In this way was raised the question of the relations between 
the head of a Government and its strategical adviser, as to 
which, in principle, there can be no doubt. The report of 
the Dardanelles Commission had clearly laid down that the 
silence in council of a military adviser must be taken to 
imply his agreement with what is suggested or adopted. 
On that occasion Mr. Lloyd George had expressed a decided 
opinion. Asked, “If the experts present did not express 
dissent, did you assume that they assented to what was 
done ?”’ he replied, ‘‘ Certainly.” 

At a meeting of the Supreme War Council of the Allies 
at Versailles in the autumn of 1917 the Prime Minister 
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supported a scheme for sending large forces from the West 
to Palestine. The Chief of the aa ‘al Staff explained his 
reasons for dissenting from the proposal. But the Prime 
Minister resented this expression of expert opinion. The 
Chief of the Staff had carefully studied the situation existing 
at that time, and had reached ne conclusion ‘*‘ that we should 
at once send to the West fro:it every man, gun and aeroplane 
we could lay hands on, and make available every ship we 
could for helping the Americans to bring over their divisions 
as quickly as possible, and that for this purpose it was 
desirable to reduce to a defensive minimum the forces 
in the other theatres of war.” But this opinion was not 
accepted and the measures suggested were not taken 

It was decided to form a Supreme War Council of the 
Prime Minister and one other Minister of each of the Great 
Powers, and that each Great Power should also send a 
permanent military representative as a technical adviser 
to this Council. This arrangement enabled the Ministers 
to meet regularly and to co- -ordinate their national policies. 
But it upset the military arrangements, because the technical 
advisers were empowered to advise their Ministers inde- 
pendently of their General Staffs. “It is the right of a 
Government,” writes Sir William Robertson, “to select 
its own professional advisers and to change them 
as often as it pleases, but it ought not to appoint 
independent advisers in addition, for such a proceeding 
must produce divided responsibility, delays, friction and 
confusion.”” To avoid this dual arrangement with its divi- 
sion of responsibility the American Government appointed 


‘as its technical adviser the Chief of its General Staff, and 


both the French and Italian Governments a deputy of the 
Chief of their General Staff. The British Government, 
however, did not follow this example, and appointed an 
officer who was not responsible to the Chief of the General 
Staff. 

In January 1918 the question of forming a general reserve 
for the armies on the West front was considered. The 
question was by what authority should it be controlled. 
The Chief of the General Staff submitted to the Prime 
Minister a proposal, in which the British Commander-in- 
Chief in France and Generals Foch and Pétain concurred, 
that this control should be vested jointly in the Chiefs of 
the several General Stafis. But the Supreme Council 
decided to entrust it to its own technical advisers formed into 
an executive committee. This alternative had the support 
of the Prime Minister, who preferred it to that of the Chief 
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of the Staff. By a strange lapse he said a few days later in 
the House of Commons that the alternative he had preferred 
“was completely accepted by every military representative 
present.’”” When the Supreme Council had adopted this 
plan, the Chief of the Staff suggested that the British technical 
adviser should be either the Chief of the Staff or a deputy 
appointed by him. In this proposal the Army Council 
concurred. ‘The Government, however, decided to reject it, 
to appoint a technical adviser to the Supreme War Council 
who should not be the Chief of the General Staff but inde- 
pendent of him. Thus there would be one British strategical 
adviser to the Government and another, independent of 
him, to the Supreme War Council, a plan which must 
obviously be fatal to unity of design, thought or command, 
The Cabinet at the same time decided to appoint a new 
Chief of the General Staff and to offer the post of technical 
adviser to the Supreme War Council at Versailles to Sir 
William Robertson. But Sir William Robertson felt that 
he could not be a party to the establishment of a dual 
authority for the military direction of the war, and therefore 
declined the appointment. By a second strange lapse from 
accuracy, the Press was informed that Sir William Robertson, 
who in fact had been superseded as Chief of the Staff, had 
‘resigned ’’ that post. 

The plan adopted by the Cabinet broke down at the 
first test, for when the executive committee or body of 
technical advisers asked for British troops to form part of 
the reserve it was to control, the British Commander-in- 
Chief replied that he was unable to furnish them. Shortly 
afterwards came the great German attack of March 1918, 
which very soon led to the appointment of General Foch as 
Generalissimo of the Allied Forces. The direction of the 
war then passed out of the hands of the British Govern: 
ment, and the réle of its strategical adviser consequently 
ceased to be of more than subordinate moment, his principal 
duty being to*supervise the belated execution of the measure 
proposed but overruled in 1917, the strong reinforcement 
of the Army in France by troops both from England and 
from the Eastern theatres of war. 

Such is in brief the history of the British share in the 
direction of the war of 1914-18. — It illustrates the relation 
between statesman and strategist in the conduct of war. 
The statesman must rely upon the strategist for the 
direction of the operations. In 1914 this was the inten- 
tion; but the general whom in the circumstances it was 
natural to select had, by the conditions of his career, 
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lacked both the special training of a strategist and the 
kind of experience which would have accustomed him to 
rly upon and make proper use of a Chief of the General 
Staff. The consequence was a series of costly mistakes, 
which, however, ultimately led both statesman and general 
to seek and to find a competent chief of the staff and to 
give him the necessary backing. This readiness to recog- 
nize and to support the competent man perhaps con- 
stitutes Lord Kitchener’s greatest service to the nation. 
After 1916, however, the strategist, though steadfastly 
insisting on sound principles, was overruled, with dis- 
astrous results, by the statesmen. The cost to the nation, 
during the earlier and later periods, in lives needlessly 
sacrificed and in treasure expended in vain, can hardly be 
estimated ; yet it gives the measure of the importance to 
the nation of an appreciation by its statesmen of the real 
nature of generalship and of the kinds of training by which 
alone 2 man becomes a master of the art. 


SPENSER WILKINSON 


HERITAGE 


“So I must sell! The taxes now amount 

To half the rent, and trebled the repairs, 

Leaving from your encouraging account 

Little for me (and nothing for my heirs, 

If I 

Dare to beget a pauper progeny).”’ 

All you say squares 

With what one sees on every side ; 

Sir Martin’s selling Slaines; poor Dick Carstairs 
—Dear old thing, how he swears !-— 

Brings a suburban villa to his bride 

Instead of Vernon Towers; the Duke, Dick hears, 
fas leased Clough Castle for a term of years 

To a Jew Syndicate of profiteers ! 

Poor Lady Di having to “ emigrate ” 

To some cheap haven for impoverished peers, 
And she’s so charming, and she rides so straight! ... 
So probably, if Heaven or Lloyd George spares 
Me for a year or two, "twill be my fate 

To *“ pig” it here in solitary state, 

A sort of pauper island mid a sea of multimillionaires! 


Hence, you suggest, if beggars such as I 

Do want a decent time before we die, 

We've “got to let, and better still to sell” 

(Unless we wangle comfortable quarters 

Offering ourselves to Mammon’s shapeless daughters) ; 
‘“ We've simply got to sell—-and re-invest 

The purchase price at current interest, 

Thus saving taxes, labour and repairs ? ”’— 

That’s what you mean—“ translated from the Greek” 
Into mere stocks and shares... . 

You'd like my answer in a week, 

That you may ferret round and, so to speak, 

Feel the warm pulse of some sleek profiteer 

Who, through his hooked beak, is prepared to pay 
for the proud privilege of perching here ?— 
Chucking in armour, tapestry, and the complete 
Outfit of an antique baronial seat, 

This seems a fairiv satisfactory site 

For a bold, brand-new, belted Israelite ! 
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I “should be d d hard up,” you grimly say 
(And any fool can see it’s true !)— 

‘““No polo, Paris, Monte Carlo, Rome— 

If I stuck to my stiff ancestral clay,” 

Which, as you hint, “‘ ain’t even serviceable loam!” 


Well, you can tell the Gentile and the Jew, 
And any multimillionaire who may drep in on you, 
They'd better do to-day 
What I intend to do— 
And stop at home! 
No tempting mixture 
Of bills and bribes will every make me run away, 
For I’m a fixture! 
CuarLes T. Foxcrorr 
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THE JEWS AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLD. 
TION—AN INSIDE VIEW 


Wuewn in March 1917 the news spread far and wide 
through Russia that the Tsar had been dethroned and 
that the old system was dead and buried, when all over 
the country the red flag made its appearance, not one of 
all the hundred nations of the Russian Empire were g 
sincerely pleased as the Jews. For to them the “‘ Samoder. 
shetz’’ or Autocrat of all the Russias had never bven 
the “Little Father.” They had never experienced gene. 
rosity or good will on the part of the sovereign. On the 
contrary, they were normally blamed for every misfor. 
tune that happened to the country. To the reactionary 
Government they had always been a welcome “ lightning. 
conductor,” and anti-Jewish agitations were invariably 
encouraged when it seemed desirable to distract public 
attention from other matters. The corpses of a few Hebrew 
tradesmen and their pillaged shops often had the desired 
effect of loosening the tension of the public mind. The 
Tsarist police, who were usually cognizant of any pro- 
jected “pogroms” and in some cases even arranged them, 
were satisfied in a double sense with the result, in that 
they were acting in compliance with orders and in addi- 
tion had their pockets filled with bribes. Single firms, 
or sometimes Jewish congregations as a body, often paid 
enormous sums for protection. 

Not only in distant villages, the unlimited demesne of 
the Orthodox priest, but even in the towns amongst the 
intelligenzia, the most incredible tales of Jewish religious 
rites circulate even up to this day. There are thousands 
of people in Russia of all classes who firmly believe in the 
stories of ritual murder and that the fact that exoneration 
has been obtained in the law courts is due to the influence 
of the American Jews. 

It is incontestable that whereas in Russia so many 
nationalities, religions and sects could live in comparative 
harmony together, practising all their religious rites, the 
Jews were always universal objects of hatred and dis 
trust. Every catastrophe, every misfortune and even every 
bad harvest was explained by the curse laid on the Jews. 
The “Jid” was the cause of all, and his presence alone 
sufficed to bring bad luck. It was not to be wondered at, 
then, that when a Jew’s house in a village was burned no 
one stirred a finger to help to save it. The onlookers 
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stared gloomily into the flames with thoughts as to God’s 
judgment on the infidel and the murderer of the Saviour, 
and remembering the words of their priest prophesying 
this event, in order that the stain on the village should be 
removed and that the hand of Heaven should not fall too 
heavily on the faithful. So they stood quietly and looked 
on how the judgment was fulfilled. 

The whipping-boy of the Government and object of 
hatred to the people—that was the Jew in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia. Subject as he was to special legislation, 
he could only maintain himself through the existing cor- 
ruption. Bribery of officials enabled him to get over the 
laws. The Jew had no right to quit the place in which he 
lived, even to pay a visit to his nearest relatives. The 
daughter who married into another town could hardly 
hope for a visit from her mother, while the father had 
great difficulties to overcome in order to be able to go and 
see his child. In the same way a Jew was very restricted 
in his rights in buying anything in the way of an estate 
or property. In certain districts he was absolutely for- 
bidden to enter, much less to reside in for even a short 
period—for instance, the territory of the Don Cossacks 
and Livadia in the Crimea. Some Jewish families were 
“moved on” for years by the police, and could find no 
place in which to stay until they came across some police 
official who preferred money to the fulfilment of his duty. 
These wretched creatures bore their fate with all the 
tenacity and persistence of their race. Many of their 
children were taken from their parents while yet young 
and enrolled among the ‘“‘Cantonists” and educated as 
soldiers. When dismissed from military service these 
obtained exceptional treatment for themselves and _ their 
families and were free from almost all restrictions under 
which the other Jews laboured. 

Those who remained faithful through all their trials, 
and kept the religion of their fathers in spite of all 
pressure and did not exchange the Talmud for the Bible 
were, curiously enough, often highly esteemed, and even 
police officers in Siberian towns did not hesitate to con- 
sratulate men of such character on festive occasions. In 
their own congregation they were always treated with 
great. respect and their advice was asked in every trouble. 
As “pious Jews” their opinion was authoritative on 
holidays and feast days, as also on questions of ritual. 

There were approximately some five million Jews in 
Tsarist Russia who kept the religion and customs of their 
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ancestors, and who were united, in spite of all legal barriers 
and obstacles, by their ancient traditions and their language, 
and above all by intermarriage. Intercourse was main. 
tained by correspondence and, in spite of all difficulties, 
by visits. There were families scattered throughout the 
Ukraine and in many of the bigger towns in Siberia, with 
very often “an uncle in America.” 

The greater part of these Jews were tradesmen, and ip 
the larger towns even bankers. Productive elements did 
exist, for manufacturers and even farmers were to be 
found, though these latter usually had other “ irons in the 
fire,” which generally turned out to be their chief interest, 
Agricultural work naturally did not appeal to the Jews, 
because they were forbidden to possess any land of their 
own and were therefore compeiled to disguise their pos 
session by a contract of lease. 

The truth is that the Jews in Russia were not, as is s0 
oiten elsewhere, purely parasitic elements, but as manu- 
facturers had done a good deal for the country, not only 
in the large factory centres of European Russia but in 
Siberia, where undeniably good pioneer work had _ been 
done. New sources of wealth have been developed by the 
transplantation of trade and industry. Leather, soap, 
jam factories and saw-mills have been set up. Work- 
shops fully up to date in every way were not only con- 
ducted by Jews, but the Jew himself and members of his 
family were often hard workers in the physical sense. The 
Siberian Jew was, in fact, a good deal superior to the Jew 
in European Russia and Poland, and was wont to look 
down on the latter as a parasite, and to despise his “ busi- 
ness tricks.””’ While not remarkable for his standard of 
culture, he was usually simple, modest and reliable, and 
gave the impression of a serious man desirous of making 
his way in the world by hard work and not at the expense 
of his neighbours. The author has met Siberian Jews 
who have admitted that the West Russian Jew almost 
deserves ‘‘a pogrom ”’ as being a parasite. 

The Warsaw Jew belonged to a class apart. He was 
considered to carry weight on the political questions of the 
day amongst the whole Russian Jewish world. His prognosis 
was supposed to be sure and reliable. In December 1914, 
when Warsaw was in danger and a fresh offensive on the 
part of the German armies was regarded as certain, then 
the Warsaw Jew spoke the prophetic word: ‘‘ He will not 
take Warsaw yet. There is nothing to be had there. Libau 
he will take, for there is bread and money to be had.” 
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On the whole, the education of the Russian Jew was 
ona far higher level than the average Russian. He nearly 
always knew two languages, Yiddish and Russian, and in 
almost every family there was at least one member who 
read Hebrew. 

It was extremely difficult for Jews to frequent colleges 
and universities, as the old ‘T'sarist laws prevented it, and 
consequently very few Jews possessed a university degree, 
and very few were able to send their children abroad to 
be educated at a French or German univer rsity. 

It will be readily understood that the outbreak of war 
in 1914 did not find a very patriotic response among the 
Jews, who had not the least interest in dying for the 
orthodox Tsar, while a Russian victory would certainly 
have strengthened the old reactionary régime. On the 
other hand, it was feared that if Russia was defeated 
the Jews would be held responsible and: the way to the 
Revolution that: might be expected would be through 
fresh ‘* pogroms.” But, political considerations apart, the 
Russian Jews generally had a deep-rooted aversion to 
war, and desperate efforts were made to avoid the dangers 
of serving at the front. Enormous sums were expended in 
bribing various authorities—generally with great success. 
Malingering, too, was common. In his despair a Jewish 
soldier bought German and Austrian money from prisoners 
of war. When asked what he required it for, he replied: 
“T shall call over to the enemy, ‘ Comrade, I want nothing 
fom you; what do you want from me? Let us settle the 
affair amicably. J am willing to pay.’ ’ 

The military authorities in the field kept a very close 
watch on the Jews, both on those serving at the front and 
m the lines of communication. Almost daily there were 
arrests and deportations to Siberia, while if the situation 
wn the front was antaveumatile. Ww hole districts were cleared 
of Jews in the most brutal manner by the Cossacks, and 
young and old compelled to quit their homes for they knew 
not where. 

Whenever there was a defeat, it was reported that the 
Jews and German spies were the cause of it, and again 
the jews had to resort to bribery to avert ‘ pogroms.” 
Before the signal ‘‘ Bey Jidow”’ or ‘‘ Punish the Jews ”’ 
was heard, however, Tsarism broke down. Universal was 
the joy of Russian Jewry at their new feeling of freedom. 
With enthusiasm they wore the red ribbon, and with 
gratitude in their hearts they sang the “ Marseillaise.”’ 

From that time on they began to take an active part 
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in political life. Russia was at last become a fatherland 
for them. They became patriots. Not only did they sub. 
scribe large sums towards the “‘ Liberty Loan,” but in their 
joyous intoxication numbers volunteered for the front, 
Many entered the officers’ school, for Jews were no longer 
debarred from the gold epaulets of the officer. 

In every Jewish house they talked politics. Kerenski 
was supposed to be of Jewish origin, while the declarations 
of Miliukoff were much commented on. The Jews, in 
fact, began to define their position to the different political 
parties and to make their choice as to which they should 
belong to. The more important merchants, war profiteers 
and manuf: veturers almost without exception gave their 
allegiance to the “Cadets”? and accepted Miliukoff and 
Goutchoff as the leading men of the future. The pro- 
fessional and student classes looked to Kerenski for salvation 
and brought a considerable accession of strength to the 
Social Revolutionary Party. At the beginning of the Revo- 
lution Kerenski’s dealings gave great hope that the uncom- 
promising attitude of the “Cadets” on the question of 
the war would be weakened by the pressure of the Social 
Revolutionaries. By a limitation of war aims the end of 
bleodshed seemed at hand, and the masses of the peasantry 
and not a few of the workmen appeared to agree with the 
Social Revolutionary programme. Their support would have 
ensured for the party a leading position, but unfortunately, 
the party itself lacked men who could have organized 
these masses, for it contained too few who were educated. 
This situation gave opportunities for young Jews who had 
had some schooling, and they slipped quickly into positicns, 
with hopes of making their way. In the big towns and in 
the South of Russia, where the Jews were more concen- 
trated, the “ Zionists’? began to make themselves felt. 
The dream of a Jewish Palestine excited many minds. 
But the realization of this seductive scheme was felt to be 
yet far off. After all, now that all laws against the Jews 
had been abolished, Russia was a fine country too, and it 
vas considered rash to exchange a sure present for an 
uncertain future. 

Among the socialistic fractions, the  ‘ National 
Socialists” as well as the more moderate ‘‘ Mensheviks,” 
there were some leading Jews included, but in neither of 
these parties were the Jews conspicuous or numerous. 
Even the Novroye Vremja did not accuse the Jews of 
any great influence in either of these parties. This 

‘Nationalist ” newspaper watched the slightest movements 
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in Jewry, and never missed the smallest opportunity to 
raise its voice against them. 

The ‘‘ Bolsheviks,” too, had very few native Jews at 
the beginning among their followers. Bolshevism appeared 
at that time to be rather a dangerous undertaking ! 

Lenin certainly brought some Jews from Switzerland 
back to Russia, and among the immigrants from other 
countries who now flooded back to Russia there were 
certain Jews of extremist tendencies, but it was assuredly 
untrue to describe the Bolshevik movement as absolutely 
a Jewish one. The Conservative Press had very good 
reasons for condemning Lenin as well as every other 
Bolshevik as a Jew and a German spy, for it was hoped 
by this means to assist in crushing a dangerous move- 
ment. In spite of the new laws, anti-Jewish feeling still ran 
high, and as an instance, two newly created Jewish officers 
who had been sent to the front were disarmed by their 
own soldiers and thrown over the barbed wire to the 
enemy with shouts of ‘You belong to them. There is 
nothing in the Russian Army to which a Jew can give 
orders.”’ In spite of all “ prikas ’ that the word ‘‘ Hebrew ” 
was to be used, the people still kept up the insulting 
expression ‘‘Jid.’? Before the Bolshevik Revolution no 
Jew dared to profess extreme political tendencies. The 
majority of the speakers at Bolshevik meetings were either 
Poles, Letts, Germans or Finns. People often supposed 
these non-Russians to be Jews for the simple reason that 
they spoke Russian with a foreign accent. In point of 
fact, during the summer of 1917 there were very few Jews, 
with the exception of those recently returned from abroad, 
who could be accused of propagating Communistic ideas. 
Trotski and Zinovieff were the prominent Jews in the 
Bolshevik movement in those days, and also a medical 
student named Rochal, who was foremost in the revo- 
lution at Kronstadt. The first Bolshevistic newspaper 
at the front, the Soldatskaja Pravda, was in the hands 
of one Von Siebers, a Baltic Russian, whose interest in 
the disorganization of the. Russian Army should not be 
difficult to guess, but who certainly had no single Jew of 
any importance in his entourage. 

There were actually agents who praised Lenin to the 
Russians as one sent to deliver them from the “ insupportable 
yoke of Jewish-capitalist imperialism.” 

By Lenin’s first decrees the rich Russian Jews were hit 
very hard, private banks being liquidated, capital confiscated 
and War Loanannulled. The nationalization of all industries, 
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too, naturally ruined many rich Jews, who were fairly 
numerous among the war profiteers, and as such were com- 
pelled to pay forced contributions. If the money was not 
forthcoming at once, the individual was haled before a 
revolutionary tribunal. Accused of extortion, the verdicts 
were according to the whims or humour of the jury and the 
death sentence was not rarely inflicted. 

Later in 1917, however, Jews began to make their 
appearance as minor Soviet Government officials, especially 
in the small towns. 

Jewish prisoners of war, largely in order to secure them. 
selves comfortable positions, became converts to Communism 
—the Hungarian Jews being notable in this respect. As 
a rule these apostles of the new doctrines did not come 
much into contact with the local Jewish populations, for 
from a religious point of view they were looked upon as 
apostates who had forsworn the sacred traditions of their 
ancestors and trampled on the precepts of the Talmud, 
In Siberia, at this time, a Jew professing Bolshevism was 
an event, and the Jewish congregations were wont to hold 
meetings as to whether he should be permitted to enter 
the synagogue. In Petropavlosk there were about three 
hundred Jews, and but two of them were declared Bolsheviks, 
One was the military commander of the town and the other 
the editor of the local Soviet newspaper. Both had come 
from Western Russia after the outbreak of the Revolution. 
When the commander of the town appeared at the synagogue 
at the feast of the Passover, the excitement among the 
‘pious’? Jews knew no bounds, and it was only thanks 
to his high position that he was not expelled. 

The distrust of the Russian Jews of Bolshevism was 
so intense that the old father of Trotski, it is reported, was 
compelled to curse his son in the synagogue. 

When in the summer of 1918 the Red régime came to 
an end in Siberia and the Red Guards were dispersed, the 
joy of the Jews knew no bounds. The deliverers, Czechs 
and Cossacks, were received with enthusiasm and _ large 
sums of money were collected on their behalf. Nor were 
the Jews inactive in other ways, for many Siberian Jewish 
students took up arms in the White cause. It had not 
escaped the Bolsheviks for some time that the synagogues 
were breeding grounds of counter-revolutionary tendencies, 
and during the winter of 1918-19 great precautions against 
them were taken, in that almost without exception all the 
Talmud schools were closed and not a few of the teachers 
imprisoned. An appeal to Trotski had no effect—his answer 
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to a Jewish deputation being, ““I know no Jews. I only 
know world proletarians.” 

During the course of the years 1918-19 there was 
only a relatively small part of Russia that was free from the 
counter-revolution. From being cut off from the outside 
world and from the loss of the richest parts of the former 
Russian State, viz. Siberia, Turkestan, the Caucasus and 
the Ukraine, the economic position was almost desperate. 
At this period the Jews were in a terrible dilemma. They 
had to decide whether they were to ally themselves with 
the Red Dictatorship and work for place and power by joining 
the Communist Party, or to stand sulkily aside and attempt 
to earn their living by illegal means, with the danger of 
arrest by the secret police. 

The Jewish youth was already in the Social Revolutionary 
camp, and he did not find it hard to go one step farther 
and join the Communist Party, where the chances of obtaining 
good positions as commissars were excellent. At that time 
the Reds needed help everywhere to build up the State insti- 
tutions which were to take the place of private undertakings. 

And the Jew, once in the service of the Dictatorship, was 
impelled by ambition to be a whole-hearted member of the 
Communist Party. Otherwise he would have been com- 
pelled to look on while others obtained the best positions. 
Qn the whole, this class was well suited as supervisors 
and organizers of large offices and institutions. The Food 
Department and Commissariat of the Army gradually got 
entirely in Jewish hands. Many a big corn merchant of 
former days became a supply officer in the Revolutionary 
forces. 

By taking advantage of his thorough knowledge of the 
country and the people he had by his superior education 
possibilities of a far better existence than the average 
Russian. It must be remarked that the Jewish race above 
all others always lends a helping hand to fellow-Jews, of whom 
they are rarely jealous. It sufficed when crossing the 
threshold of a Jewish home in Siberia to say simply “I am 
a Jew” to be received with open arms and to be helped 
inevery possible way. It can therefore be easily understood 
how some institutions in Soviet Russia fell entirely into 
the hands of the Jews, for it was enough for a few to obtain 
positions to fill up all the vacancies with their own people. 
To illustrate the “ Jewifying” of the Food Department 
the following anecdote was told. On account of the blockade 
no news reached the heavens as to the state of affairs in 
Russia, and it was decided to send down an envoy to report. 
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Moses was selected for the mission, and soon a wireless from 
him arrived from Moscow. “ Things all going well. All my 
children have splendid positions. I, too, work in the Food 
Department.” 

During 1918 and 1919, therefore, the Jews began to link 
their fate with that of the Reds and to take a large and 
increasing part in all branches of the administration. But 
it was largely from force of circumstances and not from 
conviction. At the same time the Jews living in the districts 
of the counter-revolution, such as in Siberia, had cause to say 
that they were between the devil and the deep sea. Their 
initial joy at Bolshevik reverses was soon darkened. The 
Cossacks were their deadly enemies and had no idea that the 
Jews here had worked for the White cause, though few had 
actually fought. When the Kolchak Government began 
to take measures against the Social Revolutionaries, the 
Jewish members of the White Army were much disturbed, 
and were consequently regarded with a good deal of 
suspicion by their commanders. In the meantime, too, the 
merchant class made the most of opportunities for speculation 
and for war profiteering, and consequently inflamed anti- 
Semitic feeling. It was not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that as monarchical ideas became more marked the revival 
of the old laws against the Jews was discussed. <A good 
deal of propaganda was circulated as to the necessity for 
“pogroms.” From the Red front reports filtered through 
that the Jews were playing an important part in the Moscow 
International and that the whole Bolshevik movement was 
in fact in the hands of the Jews. Numerous caricatures 
showed Lenin’s face as Semitic under the six-pointed star— 
the Jewish emblem. One was continually hearing of Jewish 
commissars, as if no one else but a Jew was a commissar. 

It will be thus easily understood how the outside world 
was made to believe that all Bolsheviks were Jews. As 
only the White armies were in contact with the outside world, 
and there were in fact numerous foreign reporters with 
Kolchak’s Headquarters, it was generally believed that 
these reports were founded on facts. But whoever lived 
there during both periods can affirm that matters were 
otherwise. When they took a bad turn for the Whites, 
it was openly declared in Siberia that the Jews were the 
cause of it, and agitation against them rose high. Among 
the exhausted and weary troops such agitation found ready 
hearing. It is to the eternal honour of Admiral Kolchak 
that he was, by the most categoric and strict orders, able 
to avert anything in the nature of a “ pogrom.” 
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The approach of the Red Army brought no comfort to 
the Jews in Siberia. It was known that the Jewish nation 
as such had nothing to fear, but the rich knew that their 
moneymaking would be stopped and their wealth confiscated, 
while all feared that they would be made responsible for 
helping Admiral Kolchak’s army. The question as to what 
was best to be done was thrashed out again and again behind 
closed doors and every kind of decision taken. it was, in 
fact, difficult to decide whether it was better to wait and rely 
on the bounty of the Reds or to fly to an uncertain fate with 
the White Army, and in the majority of cases it was the 
first of these choices that was finally adopted. When the 
Red Army arrived it was found that the troops were subject 
to a very severe discipline, while there were plenty of 
“brethren”? to be found on the staffs and in influential 
positions. These latter soon got into touch with their 
fellow-Jews, to whom they explained the new order of 
things, assuring them that the dreaded “secret police” of 
the Bolsheviks would never in any case be so severe as the 
Trarist police had been. Certainly they would have to 
put away “‘ bourgeois’ prejudices, but in all Government 
offices one of their own kind could be found on whom they 
could rely for help. Good advice was not spared, and it 
was said by Jewish commissars that one should howl with 
the wolves till better times came. It was only among 
some of the younger ones that were to be found real fanatics 
in the Bolshevik cause. 

So it happened that many young Jews in Siberia quite 
enthusiastically rushed to join the Commune and to take 
such positions as they were able to obtain. The rich, too, 
followed the good advice they had received, and generally 
managed to slip unostentatiously into some sort of official 
position. It was certainly preferable to work in an office 
or travel about as an agent than to shovel snow or dig 
graves! Thus it was that numbers of Jews entered the 
service of the Reds through the help of their own people, 
and proved hard and reliable workers. It is a fact that 
in Soviet Russia, in comparison with their numbers, many 
Jews have more or less important positions, but it is not 
true that Jews alone are the bearers of the Bolshevik idea. 
In any efforts made to combat that idea this should be 
clearly understood. 

“ven in these days the fact that numbers of Jews are in 
prominent positions has been the cause of arousing the old 
hatred against them. Even in Government offices the 
forbidden word “ Jid”’ is sometimes heard, and the Kremlin 
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has been nicknamed ‘‘The Centrojid.”’ Many, too, are th 
jokes circulated about the influence of the Jews. It is t 
that every Jew in Russia knows that the breakdown of 
Soviet régime may well mean a general “ pogrom,” ¢ 
he has a vital interest in spreading and building up 
Soviet State in its present communistic shape. 
Communism pure and unadulterated is little to the Semif 
taste. There is no good living, or wearing of expensii 
clothes and jewels. The defenders of the Soviet Bourgeg 


the Spartan ideas of the Radical wing. Lenin, howeve 
maintained his position of Dictatorship unshaken. 
the repository of the true communistic faith, survived eve 
heretical effort made to modify it. i 

It is no wonder, then, that the Zionist idea in Rusg 
has spread widely during the last two years in a quiet 
unostentatious way. It is the old yearning for the lag 
of milk and honey. 

Even highly placed Jews detest present conditions 
Russia. Life is too hard, the economic situation too ba 
Nor are their prospects enviable, as indicated above, 
a return to the old system would sound the death-knell { 
many. The “Chosen People”’ are, in fact, beginning to t 
their eyes towards the new Zionist State, and no dou 
numbers would emigrate there if the opportunity arog 
Whether Palestine is still the glorious country describ 
in the Talmud much exercises their minds. They ag 
however, quite sure that life would be more secure then 

Naturally, the political “‘ terror”? permits no propagan¢ 
whatever for the Zionist movement, and therefore ¥ 
“Zionist Bund” can be organized. But, quietly sittii 
round the samovar, they talk of a brighter and a happi 
future in the Promised Land. That, if and when the crag 
comes in Russia, the important Jewish commissars 
save themselves is not doubted, but who will save the mass 
of the Jewish people ? 
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Every man had been told off to his partner, the butler 
had come in a second time and looked reproachful, but 
till no move was made. Someone was late, and keeping 
ahe Homerslee house-party waiting. 

| The room was full of men and women in evening-dress. 
Most of them had begun to fear that their small talk would 
mn dry before they reached the serious business of the 
bvening, and were doling out their chatter as castaways 
pn a raft measure their dwindling supply of fresh water. 
“What can have happened to Lady Anthea?” said the 
hostess, glancing at the clock, which showed ten minutes 
past eight; outside the open French windows the mid- 
summer twilight was beginning to close in ;- and still they 
waited. 

| A quarter past eight! The conversation languished 
until ominous spells of silence made themselves heard. 
Then came a scurry outside the door, and a girl burst into 
the room. 

} A tall young man who had been moving about restlessly 
poked up as she entered. He saw a slim, beautifully dressed 
igure, a well-carried head with piled masses of brown hair, 
and wonderful dark eyes that met his for a moment and 
glanced away. ‘The girl was pale, in spite of her haste, but 
her lips were parted and she breathed rather fast. 

_ “Qh, doforgive me!” she panted. ‘“‘ I’ve had all sorts 
Mf disasters.” Her apologies were drowned in a fresh 
Sutburst of talk, the tall -young man came forward and 
mumbled something, and the party filed off to the dining- 
room. 

' “*Wasn’t I dreadfully late?” said the girl, as soon as 
they were in their places. 

- “You were, rather.” Seeing that she was trying to 
ead his name from the tiny card in front of him, he pushed 
it towards her. “I had the advantage of being told off 
you by Sir Abner: you had no time for introductions.” 
_ ‘*My maid’s a perfect ass,” she said. “‘I’d have been 
lown in plenty of time if it hadn’t been for her. I felt 
like an actor-manager making a first entrance.” 
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“It was something like it. One almost expected you 
to stop in the middle of your apologies and make a little 
bow to the claque.” 

“Why do they have that infuriating habit? It’s 
only one degree better than seeing the dead hero come 
to life and stand there while the curtain’s pulled up and 
down.” She read his name from the card. ‘‘ Captain 
Somers. I know! Yow re at Windsor, aren’t you?” 

‘“No. We're at Aldershot.” Then, seeing that. she 
looked puzzled, he added: “Pm in the B.L.I.—Berkshire 
Light Infantry, you know.” 

“Oh. I thought vou were another Somers I'd heard 
cf, but never met. How did you come over?” 

“Pm afraid I don’t run to a car, so J came by train.” 
He looked round the table. “I expect Pm a stop- gap; 
they only telegraphed for me yesterday.’ 

‘I’m sure you're not,” she said. Nevertheless, some 
thing whispered: “If Jerry Barton hadn’t been detained 
by business, he'd have been sitting beside you to-night 
instead of this young soldier with the nice, expressive 
eyes. 

‘Perhaps you're right,” he said. ‘They may want 
me for the match to-morrow. I used to play a bit. Any- 
way, Pm not proud. How did you come?” 

** Twas lucky enough to get a lift from Sir Jacob Redstone, 
His wife couldn’t come, so there was a place for me in the 
car. Do you know him? There he is. Over there.’ 

Bill Somers had said that he was not proud, but in truth 
he suffered from that most stubborn and intolerant form 
of pride, the pride of a poor man in his own good birth, 
and had wondered idly who the fat little plebeian could 
be. He knew Redstone well by repute as one of the richest 
men in the world, but had he been ten times as rich Bill 
would have resented the thought that the lovely girl beside 
him should call herself lucky in getting a lift from. such 
a man. 

He made no reman rk, but she must have divined the 
cause of his silence. ‘‘One meets him everywhere,” she 
said, and he knew that he was snubbed although he had 
not spoken. 

“We started at five and were here soon after seven,” 
she went on. ‘It was simply ripping; the country’s 
looking so lovely.” 

‘“It must have been nice,” said Bill. ‘I hadn’t the 
luck to get a lift; nobody else from Aldershot is here. 
I suppose you know everyone ?” 
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“ Most of them.” 

““Who’s the lady with the rather dominant voice ?” 

‘“That’s Mrs. Freemantle,’ she whispered. “ Her 
husband’s sitting on my other side. He’s in the Government. 
I don’t know your neighbour.” 

*She’s Miss Martindale, the authoress. I was talking 
to her before we went in to dress. She’s most interesting.” 

“They aren’t always. Atleast, authors aren’t. You're 
not to devote yourself to her and neglect me.” 

“J’m not likely to,” said Bill, and Lady Anthea, who 
had not flinched when she entered the room full of waiting 
people, was annoyed to find that she was blushing. Like 
a tweeny with the butcher’s boy! She turned away and 
hoped that he would not notice it. 

But Bill had noticed the blush, and suddenly it seemed 
that he and the girl were alone together; that the others 
had receded to an immense distance where they did not 
matter. He gazed at the hair whose curves suited so 
exactly the contour of her averted face. What a lot of 
it! It must reach below her knees—— 

A touch on the shoulder from a silver dish containing 
truite sawmonée reminded him that a servant was waiting, 
and that he could not sit staring at the girl while she talked 
to Freemantle, however much he wanted to. He helped 
himself. Finding that Miss Martindale was talking to 
her other neighbour, he had another look round the table, 
for it was a large party and there were several present 
whom he saw that night for the first time; Sir Abner had 
made so many interesting friends in the course of his life 
that they might turn out to be quite important people. 

Abner Gurdon had begun in a very small way, so small 
that Bill Somers did not know how he had begun, but he 
had built up an immense contractor’s business, and could 
scarcely tell how much he was worth. His baronetcy, 
a consolation for twice contesting a hopeless constituency, 
was an empty honour, for he had no son. His only child 
was a daughter, Daphne, at that moment sitting with 
both hands pressed against her forehead, wrestling with 
the savage pain which comes between the eyes of young 
ladies who swallow too hurriedly such of the bombe as 
will not go into the mould, and is sent upstairs by an 
adoring cook. 

An ambitious young man, shouldering his way out of 
the ruck, should never marry until his fortune is such that 
he can choose a wife whose position will help him socially. 
Abner Gurdon had married early. Nobody would have 
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guessed his humble crigin, but Lady Gurdon showed plainly 
that she was not off'the top shelf, and even her fricnds— 
of whom her kind heart had brought her many good ones— 
had to confess that she knew the Peerage too intimately, 
and was rather too fond of filling her house with 
** titles.” 

Bill’s neighbour was a title: Lady Anthea Lefoilet. 
Tessier, the oldest of the Duke of Nottingham’s three 
daughters. Bill had noticed her photograph often enough 
in the illustrated weeklies, but had seen her only once before, 
standing beneath the lamps of a little wayside station, 
detached and solitary among attentive servants and railway- 
men, while his train, which had been specially stopped for 
her, gathered speed as it drew out. 

Presently she turned to him again. ‘“‘ Why aren’t 
you talking to the interesting Miss Martindale ? ” 

“IT was thinking of the last time I saw you.” 

“Saw me? I didn’t know we’d met before.”’ 

“We haven't. But do you remember stopping the 
three forty-five from Euston on the Tuesday before last 
Christmas ? At Winchcombe ? I saw you on the plat- 
form as we steamed out.” 

Again Lady Anthea was guilty of a blush. She felt 
one coming on, and her annoyance made it so bad that 
were was no use in trying to hide it. She merely looked 
at Bill Somers, and he looked back at her, unable to say 
a word. His common sense was shouting to him: “ Don’t 
be an ass! Don’t make a fcol of yourself! Of course she’s 
just the girl you’ve always longed for, but you know how 
she’s been brought up; she’d never be happy without the 
things she’s been used to; she’d wither and die in a small 
house with a perambulator blocking the hall; she’s expen- 
sively dressed right enough; you couldn’t even pay for 
her clothes.” 

And he answered: “I don’t care a damn! For the 
forty-eight hours I shall be here with her I shall jolly well 
let myself go.” 

He had to give a little nervous cough before he could 
say aloud: ‘‘If ’m a stop-gap, I’m grateful to the gap.” 

Lady Anthea made him the ghost of a little, mocking 
bow. Her common sense was warning her: ‘ Don’t make 
an ass of yourself just at the last. You know you must 
marry a rich man, and this one isn’t even in the Foot-guards: 
only in an ordinary infantry regiment. Don’t look at his 
eyes! Never mind his little moustache—you’ve seen dozens 
as nice! If Jerry Barton had been able to come you'd 
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'?? 


have taken him this time And her answer was the 
game as Bill’s. 

When Lady Gurdon had swept her share of the -flock 
away to the drawing-room and the men were left to their 
coffee, Bill proved a dull companion. The others seemed 
to get on very well without him: he noticed dreamily that 
Redstone and Freemantle joined with Sir Abner in a political 
argument where they all agreed fiercely with each other ; 
he caught snatches of fishing experiences; a couple of 
young men discussed the match which was to be played 
on the morrow and was the excuse for the large party. 
It was the annual Saturday, the game between the House 
and the Village; the Village had rcped in three first-class 
players who were staying at the hotel for golf; there 
ought to be some quite good cricket if the ground proved 
to be at all decent. Bill was almost up to County form, 
but even cricket could not hold his attention: his thoughts 
drifted to long lashes and brown hair. He was brought 
to himself by a general movement as Sir Abner took them 
to join the ladies. 

A magnet drew him straight to the girl. 

The windows were open to the warm, soft night, where 
the trees showed black as velvet against the delicate rose 
which still lingered in the sky. 

“It’s a shame to waste this lovely evening indoors,” 
he said. ‘* Let’s go outside.”’ 

For an instant she hesitated—the voice of common 
sense still made itself heard. Then she rose and walked 
out. He followed, trying the grass of the lawn with his 
hand to make sure that it was not too damp for her shoes. 
Somewhere in the motionless air a night-jar churred, and 
from far away came the sound of a dog barking. 

“Are you warm enough?” he asked, as her white 
shoulders gleamed in the faint light. ‘‘ Would you like 
me to fetch you a cloak, or shall we move about?” 

“Tm quite warm, thanks. Let’s walk through the 
garden and look out over the Weald. I know a splendid 
place.” 

Her arm touched his as they passed through an arch- 
way of clipped yew into the garden. 

“Have you noticed how suddenly the stars come out ?”’ 
she said, looking up into the sky. ‘One moment the 
sky’s clear of them, and then you find quite a bright one, 
and you wonder why you haven’t seen it before.” 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘‘ And once you've found it 
you never lose sight of it again.” 
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For the third time that evening Lady Anthea was guilty 
of a blush. 


Late that night, when the rest of the house was asleep, 
Bill Somers and Lady Anthea were awake and thinking 
of each other. 

Bill leant out of his window to get the cool of the mid. 
night, for he burned with a desire that he knew to be 
madness, yet could not control. 

It was quite impossible! Sheer folly for him to think 
of her! She lived in a small, self-centred world composed 
of the Right People, a world utterly different from his own, 
He remembered how when he was a lad starting in the Army, 
his mother, dead now seven years, had cautioned him about 
making friends. ‘“‘ You can’t be tco careful about knowing 
only the right people,” she had said: twenty-five years 
of the Vicarage had not effaced the lesson she had been 
taught as a girl. 

Lady Anthea was essentially one of the Right People. 
She must do only what They did, say what They said, 
go where They went. To fall from grace meant removal 
from among the Elect, expulsion from Eden. Above all, 
she must marry one of Them. 

Bill Somers had no illusions: he was not one of the 
Right People, although his mother’s lineage had _ been 
longer than that of the Duke of Nottingham. His father 
was of good family, but he was only a clergyman with a 
parish in Lincolnshire, a poor man who was hard put to 
it to give his son the small allowance which he needed to 
enable him to live as an officer in a good line regiment. A 
feeling of hopeless revolt made Bill set his teeth as he thought 
of his miserable prospects, and compared himself with the 
unspeakable Redstone, of whom she had said: ‘‘ One meets 
him everywhere,’ which meant that he was one of Them. 
That fat little alien! 

Lady Anthea had pulled up her blinds that she might 
commune with the steadfast stars, and was lying in bed 
with the wonderful hair in a plait that showed like a long, 
black snake in the dim light which came through the open 
windows. So still she lay that the room was filled with 
the faint sounds of the night outside. 

Like Bill, she knew that it was folly. Until that 
evening she had been quite pleased at the chance of marrying 
Jerry Barton. She had been out four years, the financial 
crisis in her father’s affairs was almost common knowledge, 
and Jerry would tide over the trouble for them until her 
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brother could secure an heiress. Even if she did not take 
Jerry, she could not possibly marry Bill. 

Just as by travelling round the world in opposite direc- 
tions two people can arrive at the same point, so her thoughts 
and Bill’s, by channels diametrically opposed, reached the 
same conclusion. 

“Think of your father!” something whispered to her. 
“Now’s the time to show your gratitude! Ever since 
you were born he’s indulged you in every way. Do some- 
thing for him now. You've been allowed to gratify every 
wish so far.” 

* Exactly !”’ she answered. “Pve had my own way 
in everything. This man’s different from the rest, and I 
want him. Do you think Pm going to give him up to 
please anyone but myself ?’ 

“It’s madness! Felly!’’ common sense urged Bill. 
“You’ve been used to self-denial ever since you were a 
baby. Surely you won’t make an ass of yourself now ?” 

And Bill replied: ‘‘ That’s just it! All my life Pve 
had to do without the things I wanted most, and I’m sick 
of it! This time I mean to let myself go. 


Saturday turned out fine as only a June day in England 
can, and there was quite a crowd around the tent on the 
cricket-ground where Lady Gurdon was providing luncheon 
for her neighbours. The Village batted first. Bill, from 
his position at cover, kept an eye on the tent and the growing 
mass of cars near it, and his fielding was atrocious until 
he saw the white-clad figure for which he was looking. 
The teams had luncheon in the pavilion, and it was not 
till the House side went in that he had a real chance of 
being near her. She was sitting in a sling chair, and he 
pulled up another half facing hers. 

Lady Gurdon looked at them with some anxiety. Thea 
Tessier seemed to be taking a lot of interest in Captain 
Somers, who was a charming man, but hadn’t a penny, 
and was quite unsuitable for her. 

“Thea, darling, | am lucky in having such a day,” she 
said, sitting down beside them so as to interrupt their 
téte-d-téte. ‘“‘They all seem to be enjoying themselves. 
Oh, here’s Mr. Silbermann with his family.” 

Bill watched Mr. and Mrs. Silbermann coming towards 
them, short, plump and_prosperous-locking, followed by 
a black- -eyed Miss Silbermann whose hair was still in a 
pigtail in spite of her ample development. Revolt stirred 
again within him when Thea hailed them with every sign 
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of pleasure and asked Mr. Silbermann what would wip 
the Stewards’ Cup. 

‘* He’s a real sportsman, old Silbermann,”’ she explained 
when they had passed on. ‘“‘ One of the best. When he 
has a really good horse going he doesn’t mind telling yoy 
about it. Don’t you know him? I must introduce yon 
before he goes.” 

Lady Gurdon, having disposed of the Silbermanns, 
came and sat down again. ‘‘ The fine day’s bringing quite 
a crowd,” she said. ‘‘Now, who is this?” A huge grey 
car was lurching across the grass. ‘‘ Why! It’s dear Lord 
Arthur! Of course you know him, Thea?” 

‘“* Oh yes.” 

Lady Gurdon bustled out to meet the grey car. They 
could hear her: ‘‘ Why are you so late? Why weren't 
you here for lunch ? Come into the shade,” as she shep- 
herded the owner towards the tent. 

‘“ Who is it ?”’ Bill whispered to Thea, feeling that one 
of the Right People would have known without asking. 

“Lord Arthur Ainslie,” she whispered back; then 
held out her hand to the languid, beautifully dressed youth 
who took off his hat to her. Bill stood up. “Do you 
know Captain Somers ?” she asked. Lord Arthur acknow- 
ledged the introduction with a charming smile. 

A burst of cheering made Bill turn round, and he saw 
a figure walking slowly off the field. ‘ First wicket,” 
he said. ‘‘ I’m afraid Pll have to put on my pads.” 

“Then Pll take your chair,” said Lord Arthur, doing 
so without waiting for a reply. “I drove myself, and it’s 
frightfully hot on the roads. I say! I thought it took 
about forty years to get into the M.C.C.” 

“T play,” said Bill, and walked across to the pavilion 
chuckling. But as he was waiting for his turn to bat, 
he saw the man who had been so frightfully tired stroll 
away from the crowd with Her, and disappear among the 
trees that overhung the ground. He was ina vile temper 
as he faced the Village demon, whose fast bowling made 
up in danger what it lacked in accuracy, and being in 4 
mood to take risks, he led off by hitting the first ball clean 
out of- the ground. He was run out after a lively thirty- 
seven, and went back to the tent, where his jealousy was 
not allayed by finding that Thea and Lord Arthur were 
still absent. 

He mooned about, morosely watching the people. 
Freemantle and Silbermann were talking together, politician 
and financier, both rich and successful. Silbermann hadn’t 
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quite the standing of Redstone, but he must be worth a 
fearful lot, and Freemantle was drawing five thousand 
a year salary, with the chance of a huge pension. And 
there was Lord Arthur, with a big car and all the money 
he wanted, not doing a stroke of work, nor meaning ever 
to do one. Bill thought of the pay that he was getting 
after ten years’ service, which he had only survived through 
a succession of miracles. Surely he deserved happiness 
as much as these others ? 

At tea-time She came back. ‘To Bill’s relief Lord 
Arthur faded into the background, and he had the delight 
of waiting upon her. She made the promised introduction 
to Silbermann, whom Bill found to be a pleasant little 
man, taking an intelligent interest in the game. But at 
the first opportunity he established himself once more in 
a chair by her side. 

“That was a fine swipe you made off the first ball,” 
she said. 

“Did you see it?” 

“ Rather !”’ 

Bill’s jealousy of Lord Arthur disappeared. The 
evening grew suddenly rosy. But the pair had not 
escaped the eye of Lady Gurdon, who swooped again 
upon them. 

“It’s been a great success,” she said. ‘‘ Thea, I’m 
so sorry Mr. Barton couldn’t come. I think he’s such a 
charming man, and Keystones is a delightful place. Of 
course you’ve been there ?” 

‘“‘T was there for a shoot last winter.” 

Bill did not look at Thea, but there was something in 
her voice that made him feel as though a cold hand had 
been laid over his heart, something quite different from his 
feeling about Lord Arthur. Who was Barton that he 
should be dragged into the conversation in that pointed 
way ? Clearly he must be one of the Right People whom 
everyone ought to know, and equally clearly there must 
be something between him and Thea. 

Lady Gurdon had no intention of dropping the subject 
of Keystones. 

“It’s wonderful how he keeps it so nice and quiet, with 
a big town like Bradlington only a few miles away. I’m 
sure that if Abner were there, with his notions of equal 
tights for all, the place would be overrun.” 

‘“Mr. Barton doesn’t believe in equal rights.” 

“They’re all the rage now, but I think they’re rather 
nonsense ; England won’t be worth living in, if we have 
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to give up all our privileges. Surely you aren’t going 
already, Mrs. Stockley ?”’ 

For the moment Lady Gurdon had her back turned, 
and Bill seized his opportunity. “It must be awfully 
nice under the trees,’’ he whispered, and Thea went without 
protest. 

As soon as they were out of sight he stopped and looked 
at the score. “It’s a foregone conclusion that we shall 
win,” he said. ‘* Will you walk home with me and come 
to our look-out place of last night ? It isn’t very hot novw, 
and the view will be simply ripping.” 

“I promised Lord Arthur that he should drive me 
home.” 

“Slip away without saying anything. It'll be worth 
the walk.” 

She laughed. ‘“ All right.”’ And off they went. 

The first turn of the road as they climbed out of the 
village brought them into view from the tent. Lady 
Gurdon saw them and was frankly alarmed. She sought 
out her husband and drew him aside. 

“Abner! Lady Anthea and Captain Somers are walk- 
ing home together ! ”’ 

** Well, my dear? why shouldn’t they?” 

*“* He’s been sitting in her pocket all day!” 

“Shows his good taste. She’s the best-looking girl 
I know.” 

“You don’t understand. Thea never walks a yard 
if she can help it, and she’s going to tramp all the way up 
the hill in this heat!” 

“More fool she,” said the practical Sir Abner. 

“T tell you, you don’t understand! This isn’t her 
usual behaviour at all; she always freezes men when she 
first meets them. I’m sure she’s taken a fancy to Captain 
Somers, who hasn’t a penny, and you know what she is 
when she makes up her mind to anything. I do wish 
Mr. Barton had been able to come. That was as good as 
settled, and now if she goes off with Captain Somers, or 
does anything silly, the Duchess will blame me _ because 
they met here. What am I to do?” 

‘“Leave them alone,” said Sir Arthur. ‘“‘She’s a 
sensible girl who knows what’s expected of her, and he’s 
got to go back to Aldershot to-morrow. The affair can’t 
go far in that time. Besides, they make a good-looking 
couple ; let them be happy while they can. I hadn’t much 
money when you married me.” 

*“T wasn’t brought up like Thea,” she said, but she 
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smiled at him with the worry-lines smoothed out of her 
forehead. 


In all this wide and beautiful world there is nothing to 
compare with an English landscape seen from high ground 
at the close of a summer’s day. Bill and Thea, as they 
sat under the pine-trees and watched the shadows lengthen, 
were awed into silence by the tender loveliness of the scene 
beneath them. 

Mile upon mile upon mile of rolling, wooded country 
gleamed like a peacock’s breast in the evening sunlight, 
the nearer foliage gold, with theatrically sharp shadows, 
then indigo as the trees lost their definition, merging into 
one distant mass of cobalt, and far beyond all a shadow 
against the pale blue sky—the South Downs shutting out 
the sea. ‘‘ England, my England!” On such an evening 
must Henley have been inspired. 

The air was growing cooler, but faint, hot puffs still 
came laden with the resinous scent of the pines. Trees 
hid most of the cricket-ground, but they could see part 
of it, with tiny white figures that all made sudden, purpose- 
less movements at the same time. The sound of the ball 
against the bat came up quite clearly, and frequent bursts 
of applause, cheers and counter-cheers showed that the end 
of the game was being watched closely. 

By-and-by a prolonged burst of applause, followed by 
the disappearance of the little white figures, told them that 
the match was over. Thea sighed, and looked at a tiny 
watch hung from a fine gold chain round her neck. 

“‘ Tt’s time for us to go in and dress,” she said. 

“The others can’t be back for some time,”’ Bill pleaded. 
“Stay a few minutes longer. An evening like this makes 
one feel that England’s really worth doing something for.” 

‘Some of them are coming now,” said Thea, listening. 
The hum of a motor came up from below as it climbed the 
hill on a low gear. ‘“‘I must go. It would never do for 
me to be late again. Ah, but it’s beautiful!’? She took 
along look at the country, then rose and moved off in 
the direction of the house, leaving Bill to follow. He 
overtook her, and they walked together in a tense silence. 

Bill broke it by saying: 

“May I ask who Mr. Barton is?” 

‘“* He’s the head of Barton’s, the wool people.” 

The silence grew so tense that Thea thought it time to 
create a diversion. They were passing through the walled 
garden. 
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‘* Strawberries!”? she cried. ‘‘I love them when ] 
can pick them for myself! Do you think we might take 
some ?”’ 

‘*T’m sure we might,” said Bill. ‘‘ But to make gure 
T’ll ask the gardener.” 

Although it was seven o’clock on Saturday evening, a 
man was at work gathering peas, with a little girl of five 
years old pretending to help. 

He looked up as Bill approached him. 

‘*Do you think anyone would mind if we helped our. 
selves to some strawberries ?”’ Bill asked. “‘ We’re staying 
in the house.” 

The man straightened his back with an effort. He was 
powerfully built, rather older than Bill, of middle height, 
with hairy arms and a pleasant, sunburnt face. 

‘““T’m sure that ’ud be all right, sir,” he said, making a 
grab at the child, who was destroying a lot of blossom 
while trying to gather a young pod. The movement showed 
a regimental crest tattooed on his forearm. 

‘** You’re an old Shropshire Fusilier ?”’ said Bill. 

‘Yes, sir. Dm discharged now.” He recognized Bill 
as an officer, and releasing the child he came to attention. 
The little girl stood gazing silently, awe-struck by the 
stranger. 

‘““That’s a good regiment,” said Bill. ‘‘ I’m Berkshire 
Light Infantry myself. Is that your little girl?” 

The man grinned sheepishly. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’ he said. 
** You'll excuse me asking you, but I hope you won’t say 
she was with me. We aren’t supposed to bring children 
into the garden, only to-night I thought nobody ’ud be 
about.” 

‘““That’s all right,” said Bill. ‘‘ What keeps you here 
so late? Don’t you play cricket ?” 

‘*Lady Gurdon’s very particular about the peas and 
lettuce bein’ fresh. She won’t have ’em gathered till 
last thing before dinner, so one of us has to stay and do 
it. To-night it’s my turn.” 

Bill felt a little uncomfortable, as he would be one 
of those who would benefit by the gardener’s long hours. 
He took out his case and selected a cigarette, glancing 
round to see what Thea was doing; he saw that she was 
burrowing under the net for strawberries. ‘‘ Have one?” 
he said, offering the case. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the man, taking a cigarette. 
In spite of the intimacy of the action he let it be seen clearly 
that he was a private and Bill an officer; there was no 
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trace of familiarity about him. He produced a box of 
matches, struck one, and held it for Bill. ‘Then he lit his 
own cigarette. He inhaled a deep draught of smoke, and 
let it go with a sigh of relief, passing his hand across his 
forehead. 

“Ever since 1 got this, sir,’ he said, touching a scar 
on his right temple, “‘I’m apt to get a headache in ’ot 
weather. These things are good for it. The tobacco you 
get for a pipe ain’t the same.” 

“You get a pension for it, I hope ?”’ said Bill. 

“Yes, sir, Partial disability. The hurt’s nothing to 
make a song about, only I feel it now and again. I'll be 
all right after a cup of tea.” 

“Are you coming ?”’ Thea called from the strawberry 
bed, standing up and pushing her hat back into place. 

Bill said good-night and went across to Thea. Behind 
him he could hear the gardener telling his little daughter 
to run home quickly before anybody caught her. 

Thea had no intention of letting the situation become 
dangerous again. 

“You missed something by not taking any straw- 
berries,’ she said, laughing, when Bill joined her. 

‘“That’s an old soldier,” he replied. “‘1 couldn’t help 
stopping to speak to him.” 

Thea turned round. She saw nothing remarkable about 
the man. ‘The little girl in the clean pinafore was rather 
a darling, but her father was just a common labouring man. 

‘“‘He seems a very ordinary sort of under-gardener,”’ 
she said, looking with unseeing eyes at the man who was 
to cause her the greatest sorrow of her life. 


CHASING THE DEER 


A CERTAIN type of mild, clear autumn day in the Highlands 
of Scotland has a charm of its own that is afforded by no 
other kind of day either in the British Isles or in any other 
part of the world. Not the sealed-pattern autumn day— 
lovely though it is—of white frost, sunshine and “‘ air like 
champagne ” that we have read of so often that we almost 
believe that ready-made descriptions of it must be kept 
in the desks of the writers, but a day more rare and soft 
and caressing, not easy to reduce to writing. Such a day 
was yesterday; it was perfect from every point of view. 
What a hunting day it would have been! A steady, gentle 
westerly breeze made the air cool enough to walk in without 
getting unduly hot; at the same time the temperature was 
warm enough to let one lie on the ground without getting 
chilly. From the point of view of the stalker the wind 
was right. The clarity of the distance gave the fullest 
chance to the telescope. The lover of the beauties of nature 
had a real feast for the eye. The dazzling brilliance of the 
heather’s early purple now takes on a russet tinge, which, 
when lit by the gleam of the October sun, melts into a warm 
brown hue that seems to be in complete harmony with the 
spirit of the autumn season. The sun was overcast from 
time to time in such a way as to cover the near and middle 
distance in shadow, while his rays seemed to illuminate 
with every shade of blue, from darkest indigo to palest azure, 
the vanishing landscape of loch, moor and mountain. 
The white-gabled lodge, more picturesque than many of 
its kind, faces to the south. It stands on the eastern 
shore of a loch well fringed with natural pine woods, which 
also protect the lodge on its northern side. These woods 
were all cut down in the wars with Napoleon about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and since that time 
have replanted themselves on their own account in a manner 
that could not have been beaten by even the happiest 
designs of “ Capability’? Brown. During this war the axe 
has again been at work, but luckily the German was beaten 
before these fine natural woods were destroyed. In regard 
to the deer forest the lodge is very handily placed. Two- 
thirds of the ground can be seen and almost spied from the 
very steps of the front door. The remaining third is close 
to the back of the house. You can get on to any one of 
the three beats, and on to terms with the deer, in about an 
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hour’s walking. You know the worst, or the best, when 
vou look out of your bedroom window in the morning. 
In front of you is a narrow strath, then a breadth of dark- 
green pines clothing the lower slopes of six long, steep, deep 
corries leading up to the summit of one of the highest ranges 
in all Scotland. 

On the day I am trying to describe I was sent out to 
have a look at the eastern beat, with leave to stalk a certain 
corrie in the northern beat at the back of the house if a 
good chance offered. So I had for my party Duncan of 
the northern beat and David of the eastern beat, John 
the gillie, and George in charge of a very old and very steady 
pony called Maggie who had grown white in the service of 
the hill. Whichever beat was to be chosen it was neces- 
sary, with the wind in the west, to get down to the eastern 
end of the ground. On the way there, stags could be both 
seen and heard on the eastern beat, so that a stalk seemed 


‘to be a certainty, even if the corrie in the northern beat 


were empty. An hour’s walk brought us to the eastern 
end, and Duncan with his glass immediately picked up a 
good stag and some hinds, and two smaller stags to whom 
the company of the ladies was on that day denied. Then 
followed one of those fragmentary low-toned consultations 
between the two stalkers the purport of which no Southerner 
ean ever rightly understand, even though they be carried 
on in the English tongue. Duncan at last delivered a 
balanced opinion, with a leaning towards leaving the corrie 
alone. The beasts were there, he said. That was certain, 
at any rate. They were not quite settled yet. They might 
settle or they might not. He could not say, and he would 
not say if he was not sure. With the wind where it was 
it would mean a long walk. Still, if his lordship wished, 
he, Duncan, would try. Of course they might be gone 
when we got to the place, or they might be there; but 
the big beast was a good enough beast and worth trying 
for. He was naturally anxious to show me some sport in 
his own beat, but at the same time quite as anxious not 
to have a failure after a long climb; and I gathered from 
his manner that the odds were not altogether in his favour. 
I tried to seek silent counsel from David’s countenance, but 
he was not going to give himself away. Finally, I decided 
to leave Duncan’s beat and to throw in my lot with David 
on the eastern side, where deer had already been seen in 
places known to be accessible. So we all started up the 
back of a round hill, from the top of which most of the 
ground could be spied, leaving George in the valley to get 
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through the day in the best way he could with Maggie 
and his pipe for company. On the west of a flat piece 
of peaty ground in front of us rises a hill with a rock-strewn 
top, engirdled about half-way up by a flat ledge of grass 
called ‘‘ the terrace,” a most favourite feeding and resting 
place for deer. In a hunting country a place like this 
would be called a sure find. Some deer are nearly always 
there, and to-day we at once spied a big stag with a fine 
head lying down surrounded by a party of hinds. Further 
east, near to the march, there is another hill, separated 
from the first one by a little “‘ bealloch.”’ At the back of 
it is the march, marked by a narrow, steep, rocky gorge, over 
which you could easily throw a stone. On the northern 
slope of this hill there were yet more deer, so David decided 
to begin the day on the march and in this way clear up all 
the ground. The gentleman on the terrace was so tranquil 
and self-satisfied that we were pretty sure to find him later 
on. The first interesting sight in this very interesting day 
presented itself to us when we got to the edge of the 
gorge, in the shape of an old dog-fox lying tucked up 
on a ledge of rock—a sight to gladden the heart of a fox- 
hunter. His lair was in the very face of a precipice, sheer, 
smooth, and apparently impossible to scale. But a fox 
always knows exactly what to do. Perhaps a rat is the 
only other animal who never seems to lose his head in an 
emergency. How did he get into this place, and how on 
earth was he going to get out of it? He might, of course, 
stay where he was and stare us out of countenance: a 
Master of Foxhounds he had never seen before; but then 
Duncan and David certainly had a dangerous look about 
them, so he decided to quit. Running along an invisible 
ledge, jumping on to a little rock where there was hardly 
foothold for a mouse, doubling on and off the stump of a 
tree, he next seemed to hop up a huge boulder, sheer and 
perpendicular as the side of a house, looking all the time 


more like what a stage-carpenter would call a “ profile” | 


fox cut out of cardboard and suspended by strings to a 
*backcloth ” than the real live beauty that he was. And 
he was a beauty, and no mistake. There is nothing in the 
whole animal creation quite so lithe, so supple, so active 
and yet so strong for his size as the fox. A fox in good 
condition is the very epitome of fine quality. The colour 
and texture of his coat, the perfect symmetry of his limbs, 
his brush with its long white tag, his black velvet ears and 
grey throat all combine to place him quite at the top of the 
class. 
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His disappearance over the skyline was the matter of 
afew seconds. If we had seen nothing else all day except 
the fox, the walk would not have been in vain. Our 
stalking party kept along the march, with the wind steadily 
blowing from our right front, and presently found ourselves 
on the top, not so very far from where we had spied the 
deer. Then one of those things happened that no stalker 
can foresee, but which are none the less exasperating. A 
roebuck and his wife suddenly jumped out of a hollow at 
our very feet and went springing away straight through the 
deer, and carried the whole party, hinds, stag and all, clean 
down the opposite face, across the peaty flat and into the 
wood. Of no avail to follow them. This was incident 
number two, and apart from the annoyance of seeing the 
deer put away, gave us another chance of seeing a very 
graceful creature at close quarters. One of the character- 
istics of wild animals is the sudden way in which they can 
abandon sleep, get on their legs and vanish. There is no 
yawning and stretching and staring about to see what is 
the matter. The situation strikes them like a flash of 
lightning. The awakening and the flight, or maybe, in the 
case of dangerous game, the attack, seem to be simultaneous. 
Bitterly as we cursed the roebuck for spoiling our sport, 
no one could help admiring their long, agile bounds and 
their elegant, almost heraldic figures silhouetted against the 
sky. But there was an experience in store for us much 
rarer than the sight of startled fox or springing roe. 

We went down into the narrow “ bealloch”’ between the 
two hills and ate our sandwiches in the shelter of a small 
round enclosure, which David informed us was probably used 
in days gone by for the purpose of penning in the Highland 
cows to be milked. It was carefully built in the smallest 
bottleneck of the pass, so that no cattle when driven could 
get past it, but would be obliged to enter. But as 1 am 
probably making a naive and ignorant conjecture about 
something which is perfectly well known to every Highlander, 
I will pass on to what I actually saw while it is fresh in 
the memory. The big stag we had marked down in the 
morning and left, in the figurative sense, in the larder should 
be still lying on “‘ the terrace ’’ on the opposite side of the 
hill. So we started to climb over the top so as to come in 
on him from above. Nothing could be better. The thick 
heather of the upward slope presently gave way to a table- 
land of moss and flat stones. On the opposite edge, over- 
looking the deer, was a fringe of small rocks, big enough, 
however, to use as a screen without having to adopt the 
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squirming and distressing reptilian progression that is neces. 
sary in advancing over unbroken ground. These rocks were 
reached in safety, and Duncan and John halted and sat down, 
while David and I made our reconnaissance. The terrace 
consisted of two ledges, the lower one about a hundred yards 
from us, fully exposed to view; the upper one was about 
eighty yards from and immediately below us, but partl 

hidden from view by the steep gradient. If only the big 
stag were underneath us on the upper terrace, all we had to 
do was to wait until he showed himself, when he should 
afford an easy shot. He was nowhere to be seen on the 
lower terrace. The danger was that he might be still farther 
below both terraces, in which case the shot would be more 
difficult. The hinds and a small stag were on the lower 
terrace, lazily getting up and lying down again, and from 
time to time languidly scratching an ear with a hind leg, 
Not a ghost of a suspicion that any human being was within 
a mile of them. This is the right way to approach deer, if 
it can be done. No “‘ wind up ” in the case of either hunter 
or game. No flurry. No shortness of breath. Plenty of 
time to get into a comfortable place from which to shoot, 
instead of feeling that unless you take a snapshot from a 
cramped position the deer will be away. Here we lay for 
some time very comfortably, enjoying the sight of the herd, 
and knowing that the appearance of the big beast was only 
a question of time. I was able to take the rifle at this early 
stage, instead of having it thrust into my hand at the very 
last second. In fact, I was in the rare position of being 
able to dominate and diagnose the situation quite as well 
as the stalker himself. But how often does the other thing 
happen, when the stalker is obliged to go in front of you, 
find out exactly where the stag is, and in doing so naturally 
place himself in the position from which the shot can best 
be made. He then tries the well-nigh impossible feat of 
suddenly transferring to your personality his own body and 
spirit and knowledge, to say nothing of the best position 
for taking aim. He has done everything except pull the 
trigger, and you are asked in the twinkling of an eye to 
change places with him in every sense of the word. It 
is an undoubted tour de force. The wonder is that it 
succeeds as often as it does. Some stalkers can manceuvre 


their gentleman into position more comfortably and quietly” 


than others. Iam told by my host, the best amateur stalker 
and rifle-shot I know, that if you are crawling along a hill- 
side with your stalker it is always a good plan to keep a 
little above him; then, when you come to take your shot, 
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you can easily slide into his place, whereas if you are below 
him it may be very awkward to raise yourself to his level. 
But in any case this handing over of the rifle, and, in fact, the 
moment when the stalker ends and the gentleman (or lady) 
begins, is fraught with difficulty and risk, and can only be 
got over neatly after much experience and practice, par- 
ticularly as no two pieces of ground are exactly the same. 
But on this occasion there was nothing of this kind. The 
stalker and I were side by side, and I had the same ease 
and freedom and command of the position as he had. Here 
we waited ; the sun came through, and the hinds became to 
all appearance sleepier and sleepier. Presently a three- 
parts grown calf wandered out of the hidden part of the 
upper terrace just below, and began placidly feeding twenty- 
five yards from us. 

Then came the great scene of the day. The hinds 
suddenly stood bolt upright, roused from their drowsiness 
by the sweeping rush of a huge pack of grouse about three 
feet over their heads. The grouse were not doing this for 
fun. No. They were flying for their lives from the talons 
of an eagle, hard on the track of his prey. It was almost too 
good to be true that I should have a front seat from which to 
watch this magnificent creature at his work in his own 
natural setting. 1 had never seen an eagle before, except 
as a tiny speck in the blue or else sitting on a perch in the 
Zoological Gardens, looking not unlike, and about as happy, 
as Fagin in the condemned cell. But here he was close to 
me, in all his wild, savage, native majesty, swift and sure 
and strong, nature’s limelight turned for my special benefit 
full on to his cruel, vindictive eye, his brown back, his white 
bars on wings and tail. Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about him was his wonderful control while he was yet 
swooping onward at such a terrific speed. For he suddenly 
caught sight of the calf that had wandered away from the 
herd, wheeled about in the air with one stroke of his powerful 
wing, and began to balance himself over the back of the 
calf with the idea of getting a quick lunch. His yellow 
talons were ready to dig into the tender saddle, his grim beak 
was stretched out to strike the head of the victim, when he 
once more seemed to change his mind ; perhaps for a second 
the thought of the escaping grouse was too much for him ; 
perhaps a sudden movement of the calf to rejoin its mamma 
put the bird off his attack; perhaps the approach of a 
small stag made him think he was not going to have it all 
his own way; anyhow, something seemed to baffle him, 
and he resolved to leave the deer and try to overhaul the 
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grouse. This change and rechange of tactics occupied only 
a few seconds. So quickly was the incident over that one 
could barely realize it all. If one could only remember 
on these occasions to make a special effort of will to con. 
centrate the observation a little more acutely! And now 
he was gone clean out of sight; the thing was all so quick 
that even the watchful and wary hinds hardly seemed to 
realize it, and to our delight began kneeling and knuckling 
and nodding as if to continue their siesta. Barely, however, 
had the party settled down again when David said, “‘ Here he 
comes back again.” And so he did come back, probably 
a sadder and a wiser eagle. The grouse had gained too 
much while he turned from his pursuit to try to kill the calf, 
and in his greed to have both venison and grouse for dinner 
the poor old fellow had lost both. He had no doubt come 
back to reconnoitre the position of the deer, for he sat 
down disconsolate on a stone not thirty yards from us, 
close to where he last had seen the calf, looking as angry 
as a hungry eagle can look. It was pathetic. I had some- 
thing of the feeling of the little boy who, on being taken 
to see a picture of the Christian martyrs in the aria, 
complained bitterly to his mother that one poor lion had 
not got a Christian. 

And now it was to be our turn to have a bit of sport, 
We were still waiting to locate the big stag whom we meant 
to shoot. He might either be out of sight underneath 
the lower terrace or he might be lying hidden quite close 
to us under the cliff overhanging the upper terrace. We 
waited for developments. The eagle did the same, looking 
very morose and sulky. I could amuse myself by watching 
him, but did not dare to put up my glass. Presently, as 
the hinds were so tranquil and unsuspicious, David suggested 
that we should creep even nearer to the edge of the cliff, so 
as to give me the very best chance possible if and when 
the stag showed himself. Directly we moved the eagle 
of course quitted his post. No undignified flapping and 
crouching before getting under way. No contortions like 
those that people go through in the process of ‘‘ cranking 
up ”’ a motor-car before it can be persuaded to move. This 
bird was a “ self-starter.””> He just stretched out his long, 
strong wings, floated off the ground, soared up into the air, 
and in a few seconds was out of sight. And that was an 
end of him. We now advanced as far as we dared to the 
edge of the cliff overhanging the upper terrace. Feet 
foremost did we go for these last few yards, and then to 
my relief I found I could sit up and rest my elbows on my 
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knees to take the shot. The prone position is no doubt 
very steady, and cannot be beaten, provided always that 
every single accessory is just as it should be. The rest 
must be right; the outlook must be clear of grass and 
heather; the stag must play the game and stand stock- 
still, But to some people the shot taken from the knee 
gems to give more freedom and an easier field if the stag 
happens to move. In a very few minutes our doubts were 
resolved by the stag himself, whom we now heard for the 
frst time grunting and roaring just underneath. ‘ He'll 
show himself directly ; take your time,’ whispered David. 
And sure enough he did. He swaggered out on to the terrace 
about ninety yards below me, and stood with his back towards 
us looking down on the lower terrace. Not a good chance 
for the rifle, but it was a good chance to see his broad, well- 
fed saddle and the noble sweep of his antlers. David was in 
an agony lest I should try the not too easy shot at the 
back of his neck. But before I had time to come to a 
decision the stag put down his head and dived back under the 
diff to round up one of his hinds. In a second or two he 
was once more revealed to us, this time broadside on, ruddy 
and regal, with his proud head thrown back as if he were 
posing for a film production of ‘‘ The Monarch of the Glen.” 
At the shot he seemed to spring off the ground and give 
a kind of wriggling buckjump, and then he was away with 
the hinds, plunging down the hill apparently full of running 
until a fold in the ground hid him from view. Had I missed 
him? Such a thing was impossible. He was as steady as a 
rock when I pulled the trigger. I remembered that I had 
taken a fine sight, so as not to fire over his back. Surely 
Icould not have made a mistake ? The thing was so easy. 
And yet he had disappeared from sight at full gallop, as if 
he had never been touched. What was the matter? All 
this and much more besides crowded into my mind in a 
second. Oh! The anxiety of that second! But David 
came to the rescue and relieved the tension. A well trained 


| stalker was he, and had been taught by them of old time 


to keep his glass on the stag when the shot is fired. He 
simply shut up his telescope, announced with a grim smile 
that there was nothing to cause any worry, that the stag 
was mortally hit, and that he was as good as in the bag. 
This was very comforting. David was far too sound to 
commit himself unless he were quite sure; and the next 
fifty yards opened up to our view the slope at the foot of the 
terrace. There the stag lay stone dead, between two and 
three hundred yards from where he started. How deer, when 
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hit well forward, just behind the shoulder, manage to carr 
on for so long a distance seems to be a marvel. Yet the 
sometimes do. They usually stay with the rest of the herd 
until something seems to tell them that they can compete 
no more, and then they turn away to die. He was a nine. 
pointer, with an unusually wide and graceful sweep, and 
weighed sixteen stone clean. An Austrian stalker would call 
a nine-pointer “ ungerade zehn,”’ or “‘ uneven ten,” so as to 
make the most of his points. A ten-pointer he would cal] 
‘* gerade zehn,”’ or ‘‘even ten.” This stag could almost have 
been made into a ten-pointer ; though one could hardly have 
hung a knife on a certain little knob that would have to be 
counted to make up the even number. For a moment it 
seemed a shame to have taken the life of such a noble creature, 
All the same, the sincerity of those who say that they like 
the stalk but not the shot is doubtful. If they are really 
sincere, they had better stop at. home. They may be 
interesting, delightful people, but they are not deerstalkers 
or true sportsmen. Not that the true sportsman is inspired 
by blood-lust. He pits his own woodcraft and sagacity 
against his game and wants to bring it to hand neatly, 
cleverly and humanely. ; 

But, apart from the proper consummation of the stalk, 
there are other reasons why it is highly desirable not to miss, 
First of all, failure at anything is always bad. If you 
only play at battledore and shuttlecock, the thing is to 
win. And if you miss a stag you have some very bad 
moments. The sense of failure presents itself remorselessly, 
All your climbing and wriggling and waiting have gone 
for nothing. There are few things in sport more mortifying 
than to gaze on the deer galloping away, with an empty 
rifle in your hand. No excuses are really of any avail, 
because no true sportsman should ever fire unless there is 
at least a reasonable chance of hitting. The best thing to 
do, if you miss, is to say nothing at all. Any self-defence 
that you may concoct will be seen through by the stalker 
quickly enough. Others have tried it on him before you. 
He will, or maybe will not, try to help you out. But he 
knows, and you know, that your own skill has been wanting. 
Of course, everyone misses, probably more often than they 
admit. If every shot were fatal, the hazardous charm of 
sport would be gone. The next thing to do is to seek out 
your host directly you get home and make a candid con- 
fession, before he hears any other version of the tale. Do 
not attempt to put any gloss on your performance, because 
the naked truth will come to light sooner or later when 
your host gets the report from the stalker. 
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But if you have killed a good beast, everything is all 
right. The whole establishment, from the head-forester 
down to the junior housemaid, is delighted. They are 
British, just as you are. And all good British people love 
field sports, even if they have never been to the field. They 
are innately sensitive to the thrill of the chase. It is in 
their blood. I shall not readily forget the courteous con- 
gratulations of Donald, the head-stalker, on the rare and 
varied experiences of this memorable day; nor shall I 
forget the convivial evening at this most sporting and 
hospitable of Scotch lodges. Fox, roebuck, eagle, deer, 
to say nothing of capercailzie, black game, ptarmigan, 
grouse, duck and hare, all surprised at close quarters in 
their own wild homes in the space of a few hours. What 
more can you want ? 

WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


MOLTKE’S MARNE MUDDLE: MORE 
LIGHT ON THE GERMAN SUPERMEN 


Ir was said by Mme. de Staél that reflection, which calms 
other people, only infuriates the Germans. This may ex: 
plain the ill-humour which marks General Baumgarten. 
Crusius’s latest book on the first Battle of the Marne 
(Deutsche Heerfiithrung im Marnefeldzug, just published, 
Scherl, Berlin). It rages furiously at the fact that the 
ex-Kaiser’s Army and his impeccable generals suffered in 
that battle what the author himself truly describes as “ the 
most fearful defeat which the German people has experi- 
enced.”? The General, a Saxon officer, is known as the 
author of an earlier and very able book on the Marne. In 
the present work he deals largely in denunciation of pretty 
nearly everyone on the German side. But he makes many 
important disclosures and throws a great deal of new light 
on the leadership of the German armies. Some of his state- 
ments, it is true, are pure nonsense. He talks of the Allies’ 
‘“‘robber-war,” ignoring the fact that it was Germany who 
declared war and attacked every one of her continental 
neighbours. He repeatedly asserts that the German 
infantry were outnumbered “ six to one”’ by the Allies at the 
Marne. He reaches this absurd figure by assuming that 
all the German units were weak—as they were—and that 
all the Allied units were at full strength—-which they cer- 
tainly were not, for the 12th French Corps, to give an 
example, could only put some 6,000 infantry, instead of 
24,000, into battle. The correct proportion was about three 
or four Germans to every four or five Allies. Similarly he 
exaggerates the Allied superiority in field artillery, stating it 
at 3,162 guns against 2,556 German guns. Though he 
admits the enormous superiority of the Germans in heavy 
artillery, he credits the French and British with 424 weapons 
of that type, instead of some 200 or 250. 

The interest for the British reader lies in his revelations 
as to the deeper causes of the German defeat and _ the 
persons responsible for it, though how any sane German 
could have expected to win, if the odds were what he asserts, 
passes man’s understanding. The main blame for the 
disaster is placed on the shoulders of three men, the 
ex-Kaiser, Moltke and General Biilow. The usual German 
explanation is not accepted, which makes a mere underling 
of the German Staff, Colonel Hentsch, who died in 1917, 
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responsible ; and for the first time the documents connected 
with Hentsch’s action are published. There is something 
which would have delighted Herodotus’s moralizing methods 
in this attribution of the blame. Moltke was more than 
any man responsible for the abominable violation of Belgian 
neutrality. The ex-Kaiser covered that violation and 
ordered atrocious methods against the Belgians. Biilow, 
in his proclamation posted up at Liége on August 22, 1914, 
applauded the Andenne massacre, wherein 200 non-combat- 
ants were brutally murdered for a crime which personal 
inquiries on the spot have convinced me was entirely 
imaginary. Cruelty and lawlessness are shown by events 
to have been no qualifications for forming sound judgments 
on purely military issues; and this is as it should be. 
The main count against the ex-Kaiser is his ‘ dilettante 
overestimate of his own capacity,’ which led him to 
surround himself with sycophants and incompetents : 


The people about him by their inexcusable servility steadily augmented 
this overestimate of his capacity. Every criticism was branded as unfair 
“nagging”? by His Majesty and by his adorers. . . . His officials and other 
advisers had not the moral courage to resist his rash measures and his capricious 
exchanges of likes for dislikes. . . . For natures like Yorck and Seydlitz there 
was no place in our state before the war. They were not at the head of our 
armies or even of our corps and divisions. 


This, be it said in passing, is exactly what everyone in this 
country had expected. Here we have it blazoned forth 
in print by a German general. Nor was the ex-Kaiser’s 
affection for servility his only contribution to disaster. 
Though the General exculpates him, William II cannot 
wholly escape responsibility for the fact that his Head- 
quarters and those of Moltke were placed at an enormous 
distance from the critical point in the German front— 
first at Coblenz and then at Luxemburg. This was largely 
because his courtiers did not think his personal safety 
would be assured if he ventured on French territory. True, 
the ex-Kaiser protested that he “‘ had always said he ought 
to be nearer the front”’ : 


But an influential personage in his suite energetically shook his head at 
that remark. Human weaknesses play a part in war. Only an entirely ruthless 
character can emancipate himself from their influence. Here considerations 
of every kind were allowed to intervene. 


One of the many consequences of this remoteness from the 

front was that, with the system of wireless signalling which 

the German Army then employed, twenty-four hours was 
VOL. LXXVIII 34 
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often required for the transmission of important orders or 
reports between Headquarters and the front, and contact 
with the troops and army commanders was lost. In fagt, 
there was no High Command. The German armies did 
each as its commander liked. 

The methods of Joffre—who was not an “ All-Highest 
War-Lord,” ranking next to the Deity—are contrasted with 
those of William II and his Moltke, with an evident touch 
of malice : 


Incessantly active, Joffre was always at the point where his presence wag 
most needed, to stimulate, explain or arrange A representative remained 
at Headquarters to assure faultless control. ... The untiring Joffre never 
lost his head, gradually restored confidence, and maintained a united front 
in the inevitable retreat [before the Marne]. . . . It is only just to emphasise 
the fact that the French leadership grew in calm and resolution from day to 
day. Necessity and anxiety lifted the generalship of Joffre to still greater 
grandeur, while with the Germans the surfeit of victory, which ever threw fresh 
laurels into the lap of the High Command, only made this Command duller 
and duller. 


That Joffre and the French Staff made grave initial mis- 
takes is now matter of history, but at least this passage 
shows how they rose to an emergency. 

In a previous article* J] have given evidence from 
German documentary sources as to Moltke’s initial errors 
of judgment. That evidence is fully confirmed in_ this 
book. I have pointed out that his adoption of the Schlieffen 
plan for attack through Belgium was foolish as well as 
wicked; and we are here told that the conditions had 
radically changed since the plan had been prepared, by 


reason of the greater readiness for war of the Russian | 


Army. There was another plan which would have served 
the Germans better. It was to throw half the German 
Army on Russia and hold the other half ready to strike the 
French Army, if it moved, a terrific blow on the left flank. 


It was considered on July 31, 1914. It would at least have saved us from 
the reproach that we broke the peace and violated neutral territory, though 
it would have endangered the mining and industrial area of Western Germany. 


It is not, however, for his crimes that Moltke is blamed 
here, but for his incapacity to profit by them. He wavered 
between extravagant optimism and despondency. He 
fancied that the first German victories in Lorraine and 
at Charleroi were decisive, and therefore began to move 
troops to the Russian front, with the result that he threw 


* National Review, January 1921, giving expert German and Austrian views. 
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away all chance of dealing a decisive blow in France. On 
August 25, 1914, 


he believed that the moment had come when, after a decision in the West, 
imposing forces could be withdrawn for the East, there also to secure decisive 
victory. Six corps were selected for this movement. ... His attitude was 
dominated by the idea that France, because of her military system and her 
want of men, must have placed her last man at the front at the very outset, 
and after defeat would no longer be able to fill up her ranks. 


So that the German Staff imagined -it had killed the last 
available Frenchman so early as August 1914, and shared 
the superstition of Joffre, who by similar reasoning early 
in the war convinced himself that most of the Germans 
were dead. When Moltke’s delusion passed, he wavered 
as to whether he should attempt to gain decisive victory 
in Lorraine or before Paris, or at both ends of the front 
at once, and then gave way to dejection when the fighting 
went against him at all points. He was quite incapable 
of using the enormous machine which the German Staff 
had created, and which looked so perfect on paper. His 
solitary visit to the front (on September ]1th) after the 
defeat of the Marne brought a physical collapse. That 
William II should have chosen to open such a war with 
an invalid Chief of the Staff seems extraordinary. 

It is amusing to learn that the tales of a huge Russian 
force moving through England in August 1914 caused Moltke 
and the German Staff real concern on the eve of the Marne, 
and led them to dread a landing in force of British with 
these fabulous 80,000 Russians at Antwerp or Ostend. 
Whoever on our Staff invented and circulated that story 
deserved well of the Allies. Moltke’s feebleness of will 
was shown at every turn. He wanted to stop the rapid 
German advance towards Paris when he began to realize 
its danger, but he took no action, and drifted, exactly like 
our British ‘‘ wait-and-see”’ Prime Ministers. His orders 
to the armies were muddled, confused and changeable, 
and, according to the author, often failed to take account 
of the fact that all movements are limited by the capacity 
of human Jungs and limbs. 

For the British, General Baumgarten-Crusius has nothing 
but sneers, in his irritation at the manner in which the 
Expeditionary Force invariably slipped away just when 
the Germans imagined that they had it nicely enveloped. 
But he admits that after Kluck’s overwhelming German 
Ist Army had been held up by a “ fierce and bloody struggle 
to secure the canal crossings [at Mons], which raged without 
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interruption for four days” [really six hours], the weak 
British force of less than two corps easily retired. As a 
matter of fact, our troops read the German infantry such 
a sharp lesson that it was afterwards slow to attack British 
soldiers. Again, we read that on the eve of First Le Cateau, 
Kluck supposed he had driven the elusive British into 
Maubeuge, on the strength of erroneous reports from the 
German airmen. After Le Cateau, Kluck— 


hoped by a double envelopment on August 27th to secure a great success 
against the British. But the British again withdrew just in time. 


Four days later he was once more planning the envelopment 
of the British Army, and it once more escaped : 


Despite the gigantic achievement of the troops of the Ist Army, the English: 
men had evaded tho repeated attempts to surround them. Now they marched 
back to the south, no longer within his reach, and transferred their line of 
communications from the Channel to the Breton coast. 


It was really too bad of them thus to scent the trap, and we 
are treated thenceforth to uniform abuse of their general: 
ship and of their “stickiness”? in the subsequent advance, 
This ‘stickiness’ perhaps requires fuller explanation than 
has yet been given, but it was probably the result of the 
disagreeable experiences at Mons, where the French Staff 
had been so entirely wrong in its estimate of the German 
force. Nor is a long retreat in the most depressing condi 
tions favourable to a quick counter-offensive. 

The two gigantic forces were now on the eve of the 
Marne. At the extreme end of the German front to the 
west, before Paris, was Kluck with the Ist Army ; next to 
him in line was Biillow with the 2nd Army; and next to 
him again Hausen with the 3rd Army. On September. 
4th, the day before the battle opened, William II boastfully 
declared : 


To-day is the thirty-fifth since our mobilization. Reims is oceupied by 
our troops. The French Government has retreated to Bordeaux. Our cavalry 
are thirty imiles from Paris. 


Moltke expressed a very different view : 


We have scarcely a horse left in the army which can go faster than at a 
walk. Wo must not deceive ourselves. We have won successes; we have 
not conquered. Victory means annihilation of the enemy’s power of resistance. 
In a war where millions are fighting, the victor has prisoners to show. Where 
are our prisoners? Here 10,000, and there perhaps another 20,000. The 
relatively small number of captured guns tells me that the French have retreated 
according to plan and in good order. The hardest part of the war is still 
before us. 


S83 
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This was a somersault from his previous conclusion that 
the Allies were routed, but his new view was the correct 
one. It was perhaps inspired by an alarming wireless 
from Kluck, sent off at noon of September 4th: 


First Army at the limit of its power. Strong reinforcements urgently 
required, 


Moltke waited a day before even attempting to send 
reinforcements, and when he gave the order for troops to 
be detached from the German left it was certain that they 
could not arrive in time. The position on the German 
left was bad. He had pushed his armies there into a French 
trap, where Joffre held them while the French Staff trans- 
ferred troops from that point to other parts of the front. 
The German plan of double,envelopment of the Allies had 
failed at one end of the line, in Lorraine, and it was about 
to fail at the other end of the front, before Paris. 

Upon Kluck’s army, which.was marching off towards 
the Seine, contrary to the orders of Moltke and ignoring 
the evasive British, fell the surprise blow which Joffre and 
Galliéni had prepared in the attack of Maunoury’s 6th French 
Army along the Oureq—a blow which by Joffre’s express 
order was struck somewhat prematurely. It is almost 
stupefying to learn that for the next four most critical 
days Moltke issued no orders of any kind and left the armies 
at the critical point to fight their own battle. Kluck had 
to hurry his troops back from the Seine towards the Ourcq. 
Meantime the 2nd German Army, under Biilow, was pressing 
forward to the Seine. An enormous gap of thirty miles 
opened between the two forces, in front of the British, 
into which they moved somewhat slowly. Biilow, heavily 
engaged with the 5th and 9th French Armies, grew more 
and more uneasy. On September 7th he reported to 
Moltke that his force was so reduced that his units were 
only two-fifths their nominal strength. On September 8th 
his alarm increased, and he prepared the order for a retreat, 
but then recalled it. It was at this point that Moltke’s 
emissary, Colonel Hentsch, appeared on the scene. He had 
been sent on a tour of inspection to all the German army 
commanders. He brought the dispiriting news that the 
ith, 6th, and 5th German Armies had ‘“ stuck fast,” and 
that the 4th and 3rd Armies alone were in a good position. 
Late in the evening he wirelessed to Moltke, ‘ Position 
on the right of the 2nd Army serious, but not desperate.” 
Some hours later he reported, “2nd Army is burnt to a 
cinder ’’—a cheerful message for his despondent chief. 
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It was not Hentsch but Biilow who finally issued the 
order for the retreat of the 2nd German Army, which 
decided the Battle of the Marne. He was alarmed—as 
well he might be—by the news that “five long enemy 
columns were moving on the Marne ”’ to his flank and rear, 
composed of troops from the British and 5th French Armies, 
At 11.45 a.m. of September 9th he wirelessed to Kluck 
that he was in retreat; and some hours later he ordered 
part of the 3rd Army, on his left, to retire. For the retreat, 
says General Baumgarten-Crusius — 


Field-Marshal Biilow and his Chief of the Staff, Lieutenant-General von 
Lauenstein, bear the entire responsibility before history, and that responsibility 
is not shared by Colonel Hentsch, as will be later proved from the documents, 


The order was issued after Hentsch had left, though it 
was approved by him before his departure, on information 
given him by Biilow, which the author declares to have 
been quite erroneous. From the 2nd Army Hentsch 
motored towards the Ist Army Headquarters, and as he 
neared them says: 


I obtained no favourable impression. Everywhere I found the trains and 
baggage of the cavalry divisions retreating in wild haste. . . . Wounded 
streamed back, fearing that they were already cut off. 


From the south-east came the thunder of the British artil- 
lery, from the west the roar of the French “ 75’s”’ covering 
Maunoury’s last vehement attacks. When he reached the 
lst Army Headquarters Kluck was not there, but. his 
Chief of the Staff, Kuhl, immediately admitted that, if 
the 2nd Army retreated, the Ist Army could not hold its 
ground. Hentsch asserts that before his arrival the retreat 
of the lst Army had actually begun, and says that he did 
not urge a retirement, but on the contrary asked the Ist 
Army to support the 2nd: 


My question whether immediate assistance to the 2nd Army was practicable 
was answered in the negative, in view of the position of the Ist Army’s left 
wing. . . . My question whether the Ist Army would be in a position to support 
the 2nd Army next day with all its strength, if it defeated the enemy on its 
own front, was answered in the negative in view of the state of the army. 


Only then, says Hentsch, did he order the Ist Army to 
retire in virtue of the full powers from Moltke which he 
possessed. His account was verified by a Staff inquiry, 
held at his request shortly before his death, which excul- 
pated him entirely so far as the retreat of the 2nd Army 
was concerned. 
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General Baumgarten-Crusius, while excusing Hentsch 
and saddling Biilow with the guilt, also holds Kluck’s 
Staff responsible, on the somewhat singular theory that 
the British were quite incapable of closing on Kluck’s rear 
and striking him a deadly blow. He says that the Ist 
Army command ought to have disobeyed the order to 
retreat, and that it was well within their rights to do so. 
It is true that an army commander and his staff are justified 
in disobeying if the circumstances are not what the superior 
authority supposed when it issued its order. But any 
close study of facts shows that Kluck would have been 
in a desperate position if he and his shaken troops had not 
withdrawn. To the west of him was Maunoury’s army, 
now nine or ten divisions strong, which had suffered much, 
it is true, in its terrible and heroic struggle, but not more 
than the Germans. To the east of Kluck, who had some 
eight divisions, were five British divisions and the bulk 
of the 5th French Army. The author declares that the 
French ammunition was exhausted and that Joffre was 
about to suspend the attack; but Kluck’s ammunition 
was also running low, and the British, who had done no 
serious fighting since Le Cateau, must have had an ample 
supply for a battle. If Kluck had stayed he must have 
been enveloped, and a decisive Aliied victory would have 
been won, rendering possible the rapid destruction of the 
other German armies in detail. 

It is not surprising to learn from Hentsch’s statement 
that Moltke, after hearing his report on his return, said 
“Thank God! Things are distinctly better than I ex- 
pected.” There appears to have been something like panic 
at Headquarters : 


“From the beginning of the war of movement the Supreme Command failed, 
and when the crisis came it lost its head,’* wrote the Crown Prince later to a 
friend. . . . It is known that Headquarters, in spite of the enemy’s flourishes 
of trumpets over the victory, remained silent. Not knowing what to say, it 
intimated with mysterious innuendoes that the position made secrecy necessary. 
In reality it was not aware of the catastrophic significance of the event. The 
orders and counter-orders which from the evening of September 9th went out 
from it showed the consternation that prevailed. 


A Headquarters which emits no orders during four days 
of critical battle and then gives way to panic is hardly a 
pattern for mankind. 

The author does not confine his unflattering attentions 
to Moltke, the ex-Kaiser and Biilow. He blames the 
Duke of Wiirttemberg, who commanded the 4th German 
Army, just as severely. Though his Headquarters were 
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only some four miles from those of Hausen (commanding 
the 3rd Army and co-operating with him), he never estab. 
lished personal contact and there was “no sort”’ of liaison 
between them. 


A.survey of the command of the 4th Army establishes the conclusion that 
from first to last it did exactly that which the enemy would most have desired 
for the fulfilment of his aims. 


This army did not trouble about the other German forces, 
and on the retreat one of its corps seized a road allotted 
to a corps in the 3rd Army, with the result that there was 
an “uninspiring scene” between the commanders of the 
two corps. The Crown Prince is praised, but the reason 
for the praise is rather extraordinary. It is because this 
presumptuous personage thought of arresting the pleni: 
potentiary sent by Moltke along the front—so that Hentsch 
ran risks from the indiscipline of the German generals, 
It was perhaps unfortunate that “ Little Willie” did not 
exercise his arbitrariness, as then Joffre might have been 
able to isolate the Ist German Army and roll up in 
succession the other German Armies in line. 

The author of this book shares the general German 
obsession that a victory at the Marne would have ended 
the war. Dr. Delbriick is far nearer the truth when he 
says that the Allies would have fought on whatever the 
result. Joffre, with his coolness and determination, was 
not a man to be easily frightened. He was greatest in 
the hour of disaster, whereas in success he was not a quick 
or inspired leader. At the best the Germans, with the odds 
against them, could only have secured a partial and transient 
success. It was out of the question for them to expect 
to annihilate an Allic! army of a million and half, which 
had the support of a powerful artillery and the whole strength 
of Great Britain behind it. The British and French were 
not like the Russians, against whom a Tannenberg was 
easy. The ranks of the German armies were so depleted 
that their position in the midst of France must have rapidly 
become more and more difficult. The author states that, 
in the Guards Corps, companies had fallen from 250 to 50 
men; that the Crown Prince’s infantry per corps only 
numbered 10,000 to 16,000, against a nominal strength of 
25,000; that his ammunition had run low; that the 3rd 
Army had but 70,000 men left (out of a nominal total of 
120,000) ; and that the losses of officers had been extremely 
heavy. An Allied defeat on the Marne, whatever its 
depressing effect on the French, would have stirred Great 
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Britain to immediate exertions. It might well have led 
to the enactment of compulsory service in September 1914, 
and to the dispatch of five or six Territorial divisions to 
Flanders, which Lord Roberts desired and urged at the 
time. Thrown into the scale there and used with judgment, 
they might, with the four Belgian divisions then in Antwerp, 
have broken the whole German system of communications. 
On the whole, in view of the blunders of individual German 
generals and the inertia of the German Command, the enemy 
was extremely fortunate to escape as he did at the Marne. 


H. W. WILson 


UNVACOINATED ENGLAND 


Ir was an Englishman who discovered that the practice of 
vaccination afforded a protection, and the only protection, 
against the ravages of smallpox, conferring complete im. 
munity for a considerable period of years, and so modi. 
fying the disease as to render it almost innocuous if con. 
tracted after that period has passed, and yet a hundred 
and fifty years later England is found to be the one civil. 
ized country that largely rejects the practice and that stands 
in very considerable degree unprotected against the peril of 
smallpox. 

It was in the town of Gloucester, Jenner’s native county, 
that there occurred the most considerable epidemic of 
smallpox of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

The physician, as well as the prophet, is not without 
honour save in his own country. 

This broad incontestable fact, of which proof will be 
given, is both deplorable and dangerous—so dangerous 
that no Government that really placed the interests of 
the health of the people above the interests of votes would 
allow it to continue. 

Roughly speaking, there is a broad dividing line between 
those whose children are vaccinated and those whose 
children are not. That line is the education line. One 
finds that the children of the educated classes are almost 
invariably vaccinated, without protest on the part of the 
parents, but that the children of the less educated and less 
favourably placed classes, through either carelessness or 
ignorance or implacable opposition, are not. Therefore when 
an epidemic does occur, as at Gloucester or Nottingham, 
it is the children of the poor who suffer and pay the penalty. 
The children of the cthers escape. 

This distinction, moreover, reveals an interesting fact. 
It is an evidence of a condition of mind in Englishmen for 
which, as a rule, one has the highest respect and admiration, 


viz. its robust individuality. An Englishman will not do, 
a certain thing simply because he is told to do it, and, : 


speaking generally, this is a splendid trait in his character. 
But it has its limits of splendour; beyond those limits 
it may become pig-headedness. 

There are some matters about which, not having the 
necessary knowledge to form an opinion, one ought to 
accept the opinion of those who have that knowledge and 
acquiesce in authority. Vaccination is assuredly one of those 
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matters. The educated acquiesce ; the uneducated refuse to 
acquiesce. So we see the extraordinary spectacle of a man 
who will obey the orders of his family doctor as if they were 
Holy Writ on all other points, deliberately setting up his 
opinion and flouting the combined authority of the phy- 
sicians of the whole world on the question of vaccination, 
even though that doctor tells him, openly or covertly, that 
he is a dangerous lunatic to do so. 

The actual facts as to the unprotected state of England 
today are appalling. There have been several Vacci- 
nation Acts, and in 1898, as the result of the labours of 
a Royal Commission, “arm-to-arm’”’ vaccination was 
abolished and vaccination with specially prepared calf- 
lymph substituted for it. 

The ‘‘ conscientious’? objector was now created. At 
first the objection had to be of such a character as to 
satisfy a magistrate in open court, but endless difficulties 
and differences arising over this point, a further Act, passed 
in 1907, made a simple declaration before a Commissioner 
of Oaths sufficient. 

That is the state of the law to-day. 

Note the effect on the number of primary vaccinations 
of children. In 1899, out of 929,000 births, there were 
617,000 vaccinations and 33,000 exemptions. In_ 1908 the 
exemptions rose to 160,000, or 17 per cent. of the births, 
and the number of vaccinations fell to 594,000, or 63 per 
cent. In every subsequent year the number of exemptions 
has increased and the number of primary vaccinations 
has decreased. In 1919 the births numbered 690,000, the 
primary vaccinations numbered 280,000, and the number 
of exemptions was 277,000. 

In the ten years from 1910 to 1919, allowing for those 
who have died, there still remain OVER TWO AND A HALF 
MILLION CHILDREN under twelve years of age legally 
exempted from vaccination who are unprotected against 
smallpox, and by the operation of this law A QUARTER OF 
A MILLION UNPROTECTED CHILDREN ARE ADDED ANNUALLY 
TO THIS NUMBER. 

Of course, this percentage of unvaccinated children 
varies ; In some towns it is over 75 per cent., in others it 
is much less; it is in the residential and well-to-do neigh- 
bourhoods that the percentage of unvaccinated is lowest 
and in the poor and industrial districts that it is highest. 

We are reverting, as far as children are concerned, to 
pre-vaccination days, when epidemics of smallpox con- 
stantly ravaged England as they ravage the East to-day. 
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As a set-off to this, several million adults were vacgj. 
nated and revaccinated during the war years, so that the 
adult male population are better protected than ever; but 
that improvement will not save the lives of unvaccinated 
children when an epidemic occurs. 

Why should an epidemic occur? some one may ask, 
Are not foreigners entering our ports medically inspected } 
They are. But as the incubation period of smallpox lasts 
fourteen days, a subject may contract smallpox, in Egypt 
say, and yet enter England with no trace of the disease 
visible. Smallpox cannot be kept out of England or any 
other country by a system of examination and inspection, 
no matter how strict it is. 

For a trifling sum of ls. 6d. any parent can make a 

declaration that he or she has a “conscientious ’”’ objec: 
tion to vaccination. This law was passed by what some- 
one called “‘ this not very brave Government.” The reason 
was a simple one. There are in every town a few very 
active and very articulate “ antis’’; in some towns, noted 
for their cantankerous opinions, there may be rather more, 
These people have votes, and this Government capitulated 
to them—a shameful capitulation to ignorance and preju- 
dice on the part of those who knew the value of and 
fully believed in the value of vaccination. For the honest 
conscientious objector is a rara avis indeed. There may be 
a few who say they would rather have smallpox than be 
vaccinated—though if attacked the conversion is usually a 
rapid one—but not many. The usual reason for refusal is 
sheer ignorance. 
‘* IT once took the trouble to inquire of a long succession 
of parents as to why they objected, and the answers were 
illuminating and showed clearly how rare the real con- 
scientious objector is. The majority of mothers objected 
because it made baby fretful and was a nuisance; many 
had not the remctest idea whatever why vaccination was 
performed ; some saw in it just the ‘“‘cussedness”’ of the 
authorities ; others thought it was because it brought grist 
to the doctors’ mills, and only one or two because they did 
not believe it prevented smallpox arising. 

The real conscientious objector that scared _ the 
Government was a “ bogy,” and is so still, Explain to 
the public what vaccination really effects and the oppo- 
sition will largely disappear. 

The time has come to reconsider this question and 
to tackle it boldly and honestly. We are living in a fool’s 
paradise to-day. I say honestly advisedly, for the Govern- 
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ment that created the conscientious objector, and every 
successive Government that maintains his existence, is not 
honest. For those Governments believe in vaccination. 
Their members do not permit their own children to remain 
unvaccinated, but they allow the children of those who 
know no better tc remain unprotected for the sake of a 
few votes. 

But Governments go further than this. They will 
allow no one to be in their service who is not vaccinated 
and revaceinated. In the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
the police force, the public services generally, vaccination 
is compulsory. 

Why do all Governments insist on this? Because the 
health and lives of these men are directly in their hands 
and they know that vaccination affords the only pro- 
tection against smallpox. Moreover, some of these have 
to serve in the East, where the protection given is severely 
tested and stands the test. But the children of the poor, 
not being a valuable asset like soldiers and sailors, may 
go unprotected. 

There are some who would calf this cowardice. 

The unvaccinated suffer an additional handicap that 
may be mentioned here. Should they emigrate to certain 
countries—America and Canada, for example—they will 
find they are barred from entering those countries. They 
must be vaccinated or return to the paradise of the un- 
vaccinated, England. 

If we turn to the chief European and American 
nations we find a different state of aiiairs existing. 

Germany has not only insisted on compulsory primary 
vaccination, but has made revaccination at the age of 
twelve compulsory since 1874; the effect on the amount 
of and mortality from smalipox has been to reduce these 
practically to nothing. I commend a_ perusal of the 
figures relating to it to all. 

Again, in France vaccination is compulsory during the 
first year and revaccination is compulsory between the 
eleventh and twenty-first years. 

in Sweden vaccination is compulsory; all children 
must be vaccinated before the age of six years. More- 
over, in the case of a threatening epidemic, an order may 
be given by each local authority for a general revaccination. 

Each State of the American Union makes its own laws 
in regard to vaccination and revaccination; hence they 
vary. But the attitude of America as a whole may be shown 
by the fact that ne unvaccinated person is permitted to enter 
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the country. A certificate to the effect that he has been 
vaccinated is not sufficient ; he must show evidence of it 
in the form of one or more “ marks.’ The same remark 
applies to Canada. 

Lastly, in Japan every child must be vaccinated by 
June of the second year after birth and revaccinated jn 
the tenth year. 

Thus, whilst in England the laws relating to vaccination 
have made exemption easy, in other countries they have 
made it more difficult. 

One word in conclusion about revaccination. The 
original claim made in the early days of vaccination, to 
the effect that a single vaccination afforded a permanent 
protection, was excessive. Neither smallpox itself nor any 
other infectious fever affords permanent immunity against 
a subsequent attack. Nor does vaccination. But. after 
the period for which complete protection is given has 
passed, should smallpox be contracted, it is so modified 
and diminished in intensity as to bear no relation what- 
ever to the terrible malady that in earlier centuries carried 
off one out of every thirteen of the population. 

The period for which complete immunity is conferred 
is about five to seven years—you cannot draw an exact 
line on this point; it varies with the efficiency of the 
previous vaccination, i.e. with the number and area of 
the scars and marks, 

If one is efficiently vaccinated in the first year and 
revaccinated in adolescence, practical safety is assured, 
Should an epidemic be threatening, and still more 
should one have come in contact with an actual case, 
immediate revaccination is the wisest course. For the 
incubation period of vaccinia is only two or three days; 
that of smallpox is about twelve or fourteen. You can 
acquire complete protection after exposure to infection. 


E. Brown 
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Ex pede Herculem. The task of evolving a human figure 
after a lapse of two centuries out of the slight materials 
afforded by some entries in a faded ledger, two or three 
letters, a tattered inventory and a few sonorous phrases 
ina Funeral Sermon is not very easy, but after all it ought 
not to be more difficult than the naturalist’s reconstruction 
of some prehistoric monster’s vast bulk from clues afforded 
by a single bone or tooth. 

' From the scanty evidence which can here be produced 
it seems, however, fair to assert that in the year of dapper 
King George II’s accession to the crowns of Great Britain 
and of his much preferred electorate of Hanover, no more 
highly respected subject trod the streets of the City, or 
lumbered thither from his country residence at Roehampton 
in coach-and-four, than Mr. Samuel Holden, Governor of 
the Russia Company and Director of the Bank of England. 
His father, Joseph Holden, a prosperous citizen and haber- 
dasher of St. Bride’s parish, had married rather late in 
life a youngish second wife, who bore him an only son, 
Samuel, in the year of grace 1675. Joseph dying five years 
later, the child’s education devolved on the widow, who 
remarried in 1689 Thomas Parkhurst, a London stationer 
—or publisher, as we should call him nowadays. The boy 
must have been still quite young when he was shipped off 
to the Baltic port of Riga to learn business in the factory 
of the Russia Company, incorporated in the reign of Mary 
Tudor, where he resided for “‘a course of years,” whilst 
“the soul of the excellent Saint,’ his mother, ‘‘ the Vener- 
able Mrs. Parkhurst, longed” for his safe return. There 
was a ‘* Reformed” Protestant congregation at Riga, to 
which long afterwards Mr. Holden’s executrix sent a gift 
of £500, and it was there perhaps that those religious views 
were fixed which later gained him the leadership of the 
English home Dissenters. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the gross materialism in which the Court of the first 
two Georges was steeped, or the low standard of political 
morality marked by Walpole’s long Administration, or the 
vogue of the Molly Skerretts and the Polly Peachums in 
circles of fashion represent the ideals of the whole English 
society at that day. Devout men and women were then 
to be found wielding no small influence, among whom such 
names as the Wesleys, Isaac Watts and Selina Lady 
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Huntingdon readily recur to one’s mind, though the Estab. 
lished Church had sunk to such slothful and torpid ways 
that they all sought inspiration in Reform and Dissent, 
Southey in his Life of Wesley reminds us that “ in the great 
majority of the clergy zeal was wanting. The excellent 
Leighton spoke of the Church as a fair carcass without a 
spirit . . . most corrupt in its administration”; so it ig 
not surprising that Dissenters increased in every quarter, 

Early in the eighteenth century Mr. Holden was back in 
England, where he married Jane Whitehalgh, the last repre- 
sentative of one branch of an old Staffordshire family 
seated at “The Whitehough,” Ipstones, an ancient dwelling 
still partially standing, and his business as a Russia merchant 
was henceforth only part of his active share in commercial 
transactions of varied nature. A youthful acquaintance 
formed with the Rev. Benjamin Colman, a dissenting 
minister living at Boston, New England, led to a correspon- 
dence only closed by Mr. Holden’s life. The munificent 
donations given by the latter to the churches and schools 
of that province, coupled with his position as one 


whom God has set in the Chair among your Brethren the Dissenters, and 
honoured you before the greatest Men at Court as well as in the City for Wisdom, 
Modesty and Integrity, 


led to an offer by the colonial authorities of the pest of 
their Agent. To this flattering overture he replied : 


The various affairs I am engaged in, besides my private concerns, make it 
impossible for me to go thro’ that Trust in the manner I ought. But I 
do assure you and the rest of the Gentlemen I will do ’em all the Services in 
my Power, and I do really think what I may say will have more weight and be 
better attended to without than under the Character of Agent. I have on divers 
Occasions, where I found Impressions had been made to the Disadvantage of 
your Country, endeavour’d to wipe ’em off and set things in a true Light, and 
I shall continue on all proper occasions, what in me lies, to promote your 
Interest and Welfare, with great Pleasure and Satisfaction. For I know no 
greater Pleasure in Life nor other End worth living for than doing all the (little) 
Good we can. : 


Mr. Holden’s rise to the position of Governor of the 
Russia Company caused him to take a kindly interest in 
the young Russians sent to England to learn trades by 
Peter the Great. The Czar’s Secretary, Alexey Makaroff, 
wrote from 

Mosco, February 18, 1728. 
Mr. SAMUEL HoLpEN. 

St,— 

I wrote you the 8th inst. that for dispatching the apprentices I ordered 
money to be issued to your Correspondent, Mr. Hodgkin, in St. Petersburg. 
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.. IT come now to acquaint you that I have lay’d before his Imperiall Majesty 
the Trouble you have had with the Russia Apprentices, which His Majesty 
gave a favourable Ear to, and promised to make you a Recompense for it, and 
in token of his Gracious Promise has confirmed it under his own hand in his 
letter to you herewith, in which you may perceive how well his Majesty is 
pleased with your Services, and inclined to make you a Requital. His Imperiall 
Majesty likewise ordered me to desire you to send Suvoroff the Apprentice who 
robb’d his Master with the rest to St. Petersburg, and to make up the Matter 
with his Master; but pray take care. that he makes no unreasonable demand 
or more than really is fact, and should his pretension be considerable, please to 
inform me therewith. 

For the rest, I am, ete. 


The following is a ‘ Translation” of the enclosure, 
signed by the Czar’s own hand and dated three days earlier 
than the Secretary’s letter : 


Mr. HonpEN,— 

Whereas by April next the last of our Apprentices in England will be 
out of their Time, we desire you will dispatch them per First Opportunity for 
St. Petersburg, together with those that were out of their Time in January 
last, and towards their Charges we have ordered to make you Remittance, 
and what was due to you according to your last account we have ordered that 
it should be paid to your Correspondent Hodgkin. 

For the trouble which you have had in taking care of them, we thank you, 
and what you shall ask of us in recompence for it shall be granted to your 
satisfaction. 

(Signed) PETER 


The Czar died January 28, 1725, and whether any 
“recompence ”’ had previously been sent to Mr. Holden 
is unknown, but a few months later he received this further 
communication from Monsieur Makaroff, dated 


2 aovit, 1725. 
MonsIEuR HoLpEN,— 

Sa Majesté l’Imperatrice [Catherine, widow of Peter], Autocrate de 
toutes les Russies, a ordonné de vous envoyer pour vos travaux d’inspection 
des éléves russes qui se trouvent en Angleterre trois médailles d’or, qui vous 
ont été envoyées par le médecin Monsieur Bliman, une en mémoire de la prise 
de quatre frégates,* la seconde pour la paix avec la Couronne de Suéde ; la 
troisiéme est faite en mémés deoire du déc Sa Majesté de mémoire glorieuse f 


* August 7, 1720, the Russian fleet, commanded by Prince Galitzin, attacked 
by the Swedish vice-admiral in the Baltic, compelled “ the aggressor to retire 
with the loss of four frigates, 150 pieces of cannon and 900 men killed, 
wounded and prisoners. The Czar cclebrated this victory by a naval triumph 
at Petersburg, and caused a medal to be struck to perpetuate the glory of 
the action.”’—Salmon’s Universal History, Russia, p. 524. 

+ The medal struck after the death of Peter bears on one side the bust of the 
late Emperor—on the reverse is the Empress sitting, the late Emperor in the 
clouds, supported by Eternity, and showing with his right hand all the treasures 
he had left to Catherine, with these words, Behold what I have left you. ‘‘ Several 
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[Peter]. Lorsque vous les aurez regues je vous prie de m’honorer par votre 
réponse et d’espérer & l’avenir que pour vos travaux vous ne serez pas oublié 


par S.M. Notre Clémente Souveraine ce dont vous témoignera de vive voix 
M. Bliman. 


Je me mets comme votre serviteur & toujours. 


It may be remarked in passing that these medals are 
fine numismatic specimens. 

Mr. Holden’s affairs seem to have been uniformly 
successful; in the words of his New England corre. 
spondent, Colman: ‘The Lord blessed him with success, 
he doubled his Stock in a little Time; the Lord gave 
in more because he us’d well what he had.” From 1720 
onwards he was annually elected a Director, and twice 
Governor, of the Bank of England. ‘“‘The eyes of 
City and Court also were in time set upon him,” and on 
a certain day King George II was pleased to accept from 
him the gift of a pink flamingo, as an addition to the royal 
aviary, and the bird was considered at the time a sufficient 
rarity to be immortalized by the painter Bogdauy, one 
copy of the picture being now hung at Kew Palace, the 
other having descended to my possession. 

But though his worldly concerns flourished and he 
had the privilege of exchanging gifts with the mighty, 
Mr. Holden met with misfortunes like others, and had to 
deplore the loss of two children; for, writing to his friend 
Colman, he says: 


I have had but one Son, and it pleased God early to take him from me. My 
comfort in the loss of him and of my dear Mother was that I had in Each one 
Attachment less to Earth, one Argument more to Heaven ; 


and again, on the death of his daughter Jane: 


My dear Child is gone to Rest and I hope we shall soon meet in Happiness, 
Had she liv’d according to the Course of Nature our Separation had been much 
longer. She is, I trust, safely landed in the Heavenly Canaan; I am still 
upon the Sea, but I hope not far from Port. Hours, Days and Years press 
on as the Waves, and shortly we shall all be out of sight. 


His two surviving daughters gave him every satisfaction, 
judging from his remarks on the subject to Colman, but 
the very sumptuous attire in which one of them was por- 
trayed by the artist Van Loo perhaps shows that the 
old Adam had not been so entirely driven out in her case 
as in that of her worthy father. 


of these medals she ordered to be struck in gold, to the weight of 50 ducats, 
and distributed among the {foreign ministers and all the grandees of the 
Empire.”—Salmon, p. 539. 
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It is impossible to give any detailed account of Holden’s 
pusiness affairs, but it may be noted that his counting-house 
stood in Winchester Street, and that he had as partner in 
many transactions a younger man, one Matthew Shiffner, 
who. many years later appears to have failed, “ having 
lived more like a Lord than a Merchant,” as an acquaintance 
charitably remarked. Mr. Fawthrop’s name occurs as 
seemingly that of a confidential clerk, for whom a room 
was always reserved at his master’s country house. The 
executrix’s accounts record large consignments of “ soldier’s 
cloth’ shipped from Hull to Petersburg, lead, and various 
rather miscellaneous objects, such as horses, hounds, deer, 
a diamond necklace and earrings, and a silver “‘ surtout,” 
probably ordered by Russian grandees. On the other 
hand, hemp and Russian linen had been lately largely 
imported, and there was an extensive potash contract 
outstanding at Mr. Holden’s death, the stuff being embarked 
fom Archangel. He traded besides with Smyrna, Leghorn 
and Lisbon, and was one of five prominent City men who 
floated a “‘ Silesian Loan,” which seems to strike a strangely 
modern note. But many of his investments were sound 
as well as speculative, the Bank of England, for instance, 
showing a very substantial balance in his favour on his 
demise. 

Mr. Holden’s life seems to have been busy till the end, 
and in 1734 he added to his other occupations that of a 
Member of Parliament, being returned for the West Country 
borough of East Looe. He had bought from the Cary 
family some years previously a long lease of Roehampton 
House, a stately mansion built in 1710 by the architect 
Archer, after Palladian designs, plans of which appear in 
Vitruvius Britannicus, and an existing inventory of his 
chattels catalogues the fine tapestry, the marble tables in 
the saloon, its ceiling painted by Sir James Thornhill with 
the *“* Feasts of the Gods’’—a subject perhaps somewhat 
startling in the eyes of his eminent dissenting friends, if 
pleasing to the sight of the more worldly guests from the 
City and the Bank—the great marble cistern in the dining- 
room, the rich furniture of ‘“‘ Mr. Shiffner’s Room,” his 
own “‘ writing-room,’ and divers other chambers. Here 
one can picture him entertaining, like Sophia Alethea 
Newcome at her Clapham villa, “‘ the most favoured amongst 
the religious world.” We have all read that 


the most eloquent expounders, the most gifted missionaries, the most interest- 
ing converts from foreign islands were to be found at her sumptuous table 
spread with the produce of her magnificent gardens. 
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And it was no doubt in equally agreeable surroundings 
at Roehampton House that Dr. Isaac Watts presented to 
Miss Priscilla and Miss Mary Holden the copies of his 
Doctrine of the Passions which still survive with his auto. 
graph inscription to them. From Roehampton, ‘“ God 
willing,” their father wrote that he designed to join his 
daughters at Bath in November 1736, adding his 


hope that y® gay part of your Company will have dispatcht their business 
and taken their leave of you before we arrive, which will not render y® Bath 
less agreeable to us, and y‘ y® Vanitys and Follys you are spectators of will prove 
an antidote and not an infection. 


His continued interest in the welfare of the American 
Colonies is proved by the dedication to him of An Apology 
for the Liberties of the Churches in New England by Samuel 
Mather, published at Boston 1738, in which the Divine 
Providence is invoked to ‘“‘remunerate and prosper the 
honored Mr. Holden according to all the Good which he 
has done to the Churches and Country of New England.” 

Samuel Holden died June 12, 1740, and his funeral was 
conducted by the Uphoiders’ Company in the Holden vault 
in St. Bride’s Churchyard, above which his arms may still 
be seen. 

On the 4th September following Dr. Benjamin Colman 
preached at the Public Lecture in Boston, New England, 
a Funeral Sermon ‘“‘in the audience of His Excellency the 
Governour, the Honourable the Council and Representatives 
of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay,” in which the 
deceased’s long services as “‘an eminent Friend and Bene- 
factor to this Provinee”’ were recorded, and the widow 
was informed that 


Mr. Holden’s Death has put Multitudes into Mourning whom you may 
never have tho’t of. The Tears of New England flow over to you... the 
Rulers and Fathers of our Province in General Court assembled, His Excellency 
our Governour appearing at their Head as Chief Mourner, present themselves 
here as following the Hearse of the most Generous Patron and Benefactor to 
our Country. 


The big ledger shows that for some years to come the 
distribution to charities of Mr. Holden’s residuary estate, 
‘““with the approbation” of the widow and daughters, 
must have occupied a good deal of their time, funds not 
being quite exhausted even twenty-five years later. The 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund, the General Hospital at 
Bath, St. Thomas’s Hospital, the Foundling Hospital, the 
Working Schools in Ireland, the Sons of the Clergy and 


ne 
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a vast number of other institutions and individuals received 
most liberal donations. New England was not forgotten, 
Quincy’s History of Harvard University stating that 


the widow and daughters of Mr. Holden emulated his example and exceeded 
even his munificence. To the bounty of these ladies the College is indebted for 
the building now known by the name of Holden Chapel. 


In 1744 Mary Holden married, her choice being one 
which her late father would probably have approved, in 
the shape of a discreet widower, aged forty-eight, a member 
of the House of Commons and nephew to one of Mr. Holden’s 
brother-directors at the Bank. Mrs. Holden and Priscilla 
were thus left to keep house together; they appear to 
have given up Roehampton House for a place at Epsom, 
and moved their town residence from Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
to Bedford Row, which had become a more fashionable 
quarter, though so great a man as the Minister-Duke of 
Newcastle still held his daily levées at the former address, 
whither flocked every applicant for place and power during 
his long tenure of office. Priscilla Holden died unmarried 
in 1757, and all the interests of her mother’s remaining 
nine years of life were centred in the three children of her 
married daughter, Billy, Sammy and Jenny, to whom she 
addressed such artless and affectionate letters as her failing 
eyesight allowed. 


October 28, 1757. 
Dear BILLY, 

I received yours, which had no date and I suppose was written before 
you received the things I sent you. I am not willing to think it proceeded 
from your being displeased at the advice I gave you that you take no notice 
of them. I know you never liked reproof, but if you will use your reason you 
will be sensible they that tell you your faults are your best friends, for those 
that don’t love you very well will never run the hazard of displeasing you, but 
flatter and court you for their own sakes, and what can anybody get by telling 
you when you do wrong, as ’tis great odds but it displeases you and makes 
you take an aversion to them, instead of having a grateful sense of their love 
to you, which can only be their inducement to effend you. .. . I think it my 
duty to give you the best advice I can; if you don’t like it now, perhaps you 
may remember it when Iam gone. [ only beg of you to do what is for your own 
good ; if you are displeased with what I say it will not hurt me. . . . My love 
to dear Sammy. 

I am, dear Billy, your ever tender and affectionate Parent, 
J. HoLpDEN 


She writes again: 


Next your dear Mamma I have always had the tenderest love for you, and 
the engaging behaviour of Sammy and Jenny makes you all very dear to me, 
as I hope you will ever be to each other. . . . I am much pleased to hear you 
resolve to do your best to become a good scholar, for then I don’t doubt but 
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you will be so. Since no one of your age has a better capacity, therefore applica. 
tion only is wanted, and that I hope you will now practise, and then you will 
soon see the advantage it will be to you when you are grown up, for what 9 
mean figure does an ignorant Gentleman make who is fit only for Low Company, 
but a Man of learning is acceptable to everybody ; it will make you useful in 
any station of life, and of Service to all Mankind, if you make a good uso of 
it, as from your natural disposition, I thank God, there is a prospect you 
Wile 6c 


Her next letter regrets ‘‘to hear you have lost a 
guinea, but will take care to send you two by some way 
or other in a few days.” Such gifts, together with parcels 
containing cakes and other varieties of home-made “ Prog” 
—to quote her own rather skittish phrase—may have 
tended to soften the impatience with which, I fear, 
the boys seem to have sometimes received their most 
excellent grandmother’s sound advice. She was, moreover, 
very accommodating on receiving from them any request 
for books, even when they included such carnal works as 
Prior’s Poems or The World in Miniature, and was in 
every respect probably less strict with her grandchildren 
than she had been in the case of her own daughters. She 
was now getting very old; even the journeys to and from 
Epsom were an effort, and her demoiselle de compagnie, 
Miss Gould, ‘‘a very agreeable, obliging young person and 
no trouble,’’ was often called on to act as her secretary, 
The following, however, is in her own tremulous hand: 


November 13, 1760. 
Dear Bitty, 

. . . Sammy was brisk and well on Sunday, and I have heard continues 
so. Mr. Tullie was so ingaged at his first coming to town he did not call on 
me till Monday, when I was out. . . . When I see him I shall be sure to talk 
to him about what you mention. I have spoke to your Father twice about 
it, and told him there should be no expense spared to make you easy, and 
begged him to consider of it ; he assures me he would not himself think much 
of £500 a year if that would anyways contribute to your advantage, his only 
concern is to preserve you from running into any ways that may be a prejudice 
to you in your future life, that he is continually thinking what method would be 
the best for you. You know, my dear, he is very fond of you, but as he knows 
the danger young gentlemen are in at your age of going astray, ’tis kind of him 
to guard as much as possible against your running into temptations. I don't 
say this to discourage you or to make you believe you will not be gratified in 
everything reasonable that is in our power. I assure you I will press it as far 
as I can, and hope something will offer that may be agreeable. As to the 
skeem that I mention, I have not yet been satisfied whether it will do, but as 
soon as I am will let you know. The time is short now before you come home, 
but I doubt I shall not have y® pleasure of seeing you till sometime after Xmas, 
therefore must now beg of you to make yourself easy. When things don’t 
go as we like we are all apt to vex ourself, but ’tis our duty to look on y® bright 
side ot y® cloud, and think of the many mercys we injoy and y® prospects 
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we have of more. It will not be long now before y* present uncomfortable 
situation you are in will be over; time quickly passes away, and your prospects 
are very pleasing. You say Sammy is near his friends and spends his time 
very agreeable, but remember he has longer time to spend at School than you 
can have, and as you are eldest you will have many things that he may want, 
and if you are careful to walk in the paths of Vertue you may not only depend 
on your Parents doing everything to make you happy, but what is infinitely 
more valuable, the Blessing of that good God who has supported you, and as 
long as you love and serve Him will make everything work for your good. . . . 
I am, dearest Billy, ever your tender and affectionate Parent, 
J. HOLDEN 


Her last letter begs him “‘ not to come to Town without 
your Father’s leave, for I know he will not be pleased ; 
besides, you know I do not approve of your travelling on 
Sundays.” 

Mrs. Holden died in June 1766, aged eighty-four ; 
there is a good full-length portrait of her, painted not 
long before her death, seated in an arm-chair by her fire-side, 
dressed in a gown of sober-hued brocade, filmy lace ruffles, 
long mittens drawn over her wrists, her pale features 
surmounted by a cap, tied beneath her chin, her Bible and 
spectacles on a table by her side—a dignified representative 
of peaceful age. Of her husband no portrait is known ; 
he-would probably have considered one as a vanity, not 
fit to be indulged, though it would have been interesting 
to his descendants to gaze upon a likeness of the “ Gentle- 
man, the Christian, the Philosopher, and the Divine,” as 
his admiring friend, Dr. Colman, had summed him up. 


HYLTON 


LAWN TENNIS—THE WOMEN PLAYERS 


In the November issue of the National Review the writer 
offered a ranking of the fifty leading men in the lawn 
tennis world. Greatly daring, he now attempts to place 
in order of merit the women players. The slings and arrows 
of dissenting critics which he feared before are likely to 
be mild afflictions in comparison with the poisoned darts 
which the more audacious venture may incur. 

The task, indeed, is complicated, even more than in the 
case of men, by the variations of surface and form, in particular 
by the increased effect of temperamental and other factors, 

A further handicap is that, until some international 
competition similar to the Davis Cup is established for 
women players, the meetings of the leading players of the 
different countries will be fewer than with the men, and 
hence the opportunities of comparison less frequent. 

However, during the past season these meetings of 
respective champions have been sufficiently numerous to 
give some guide on which to base an order of merit. In 
drawing up the ranking and reviewing the performances 
all surfaces have been taken into consideration, and so far 
as possible the players have been judged on the best form 
of which they have shown themselves capable, though with 
the proviso that the evidence of a single isolated occasion 
should not be sufficient in itself. The tendency of the 
writer has been to regard with a charitable judgment the 
temperamental upsets of younger players, whose inexperi- 
ence makes them peculiarly subject to off-days, whilst 
recent performances have been accorded more weight than 
early season play. 

Having dwelt on these preliminary considerations in 
order to disarm criticism to some extent, the ranking 
based on the personal opinion of the writer is as given on 
the next page. 

Let it be emphasized that the ranking is based on 
singles play. Thus Mrs. Lambert Chambers and Mrs. 
Larcombe are excluded because of their retirement from 
singles, whilst Miss M. McKane, whose doubles form would 
entitle her to a high place, barely finds a place in the fifty. 

To give statistics of all the matches upon which this 
order is based would be tedious and beyond the compass 
of a brief article. As in the case of the men, therefore, it 
is proposed merely to touch upon the reasons for certain 
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of the placings and to notice in passing some characteristics 


of the players’ styles and strokes. 


31 
to 
40 


4] 
to 


30 


Mile. Suzanne Lenglen 
Mrs. Mallory 

Miss Mary Browne 
Miss Elizabeth Ryan 
Miss K. McKane 

Mrs. Bundy 

Mrs. Peacock 

Mrs. Jessup 

Miss Eleanor Goss 
Mrs. Beamish 

Mme. Billout ‘ 
Miss P. L. Howkins . 
Mrs. Satterthwaite 
Miss Helen Baker 
Mrs. Cole 

Mme. Golding 

Mme. Vaussard . 
Miss E. D. Holman . 
Mrs. McNair ‘ 
Miss D. Kemmis Betty 
(Mrs. Craddock 

Mrs, Edgington . 
Mile. Suzanne Amblard 
Mlle. Conquet 

Mme. Les Besnerais . 


[ea Fick . 


Miss Anne McCune . 
Mrs. Falk . : 
Miss Helen Wills 
(Miss Gillaudeau 
(Mrs. Clayton. . 
Miss D. C. Shepherd 
Mrs. O'Neill 

Mrs. Parton 

Mile. Septier 


a Mile. Cousin 


Mile. Y. Bourgeois 
Mrs. Hitchins 

Mrs. Tennant 

(Miss Leslie Bancroft 
(Miss R. Foulger 
Miss E. F. Rose 
Miss L. Bull 

Miss M. McKane 
Mrs. Leisk 


, Mrs. Weston 


Mme. Storms 

Mile. B. Amblard 
Mrs. Raymond . 
(Miss Martha Bayard 


Despite her debacle in 


France. 
U.S.A. 
U.S.A. 
U.S.A. 
British Isles. 
U.S.A. 
British Isles—India. 
U.S.A. 
U.S.A. 
British Isles. 
France. 
British Isles. 
British Isles. 
U.S.A. 
U.S.A. 
France. 
France. 
British Isles. 
British Isles. 
South Africa. 
British Isles. 
British Isles. 
France. 
France. 
France. 
Sweden. 
U.S.A. 
U.S.A. 
U.S.A. 
U.S.A. 
British Isles. 
British Isles. 
British Isles. 
British Isles. 
France. 
France. 
France. 
U.S.A. 
U.S.A. 
U.S.A. 
British Isles. 
British Isles. 
British Isles. 
British Isles. 
British Isles. 
British Isles. 
Belgium. 
France. 
U.S.A. 
U.S.A. 


America at the hands of Mrs. 
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Mallory, we have no hesitation in awarding the premier 
place to Mlle. Lenglen. It is felt that the unpleasant 
impression created with the British and American public 
by her lack of gameness and the manner of her default 
should not be allowed to obscure the fact that her original 
sailing for the United States was postponed on account of 
illness, and that the strain of continuous play and of main- 
taining her unbeaten record has undoubtedly told on a 
not overstrong physique. 

Physical and temperamental weakness must not blind 
us to her wonderful record, her tactical judgment and 
unequalled stroke equipment. The ease with which she 
has constantly beaten the world’s leading exponents during 
the past two seasons cannot be eclipsed by a single failure, 

No woman player has ever before united in so high a 
degree such wonderful command of stroke and _ length 
and consummate tactical ability. In fluency of stroke she 
is the feminine Doherty, lacking any Achilles’ heel. Like 
the foremost men, she has turned the return of the service 
into a great offensive weapon, and in mixed doubles can 
score with it almost as readily. Viewed from the spec: 
tacular point of view, her ease and lightness of movement 
have done much to prove that tennis and grace are not 
incompatible. Her simple one-piece frock, caught in at 
the waist and with a short kilted skirt, and coloured hair. 
band have set a style which has been widely adopted, 
though on her imitators the effect has sometimes been 
more ludicrous than graceful in the case of those unsuited 
to it. 

Few will question the placing of Mrs. Mallory as No. 2 
after her great display throughout the American Champion- 
ship, not only against Mlle. Lenglen, but in her victories 
over the great ex-Champions, Miss Browne and Mrs. Bundy, 
who had returned to active play to help combat the 
French invasion. 

Mrs. Mallory is Norwegian by birth, though American 
by marriage, and first won the American Championship 
in 1915 as Miss Molla Bjurstedt. During her visits to Europe 
in 1920 and 1921 Mrs. Mallory proved a disappointment, 
and in fact never displayed form that would justify placing 
her even in the first ten, until her final match in this year’s 
Championship at Wimbledon against Miss Ryan. In win- 
ning the first set by six games to love she displayed for the 
first time form in keeping with her reputation. Her drives 
had a force and length which they had never held before, 
and repeatedly she scored outright by fierce drives into 
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the unguarded spots in her opponent’s court. With the 
second set, however, Miss Ryan recovered the touch which 
had been lacking, and counter-attacked fiercely with chop 
drives to Mrs. Mallory’s comparatively vulnerable backhand, 
countering the weak returns by delicate drop shots. Mrs. 
Mallory still fought hard, but Miss Ryan managed to scrape 
home in the next two sets. Had it not been for the succession 
of dazzling drives which Mrs. Mallory showed herself capable 
of in the first set of this match, it is certain that English 
tennis followers would never have been able to comprehend 
her defeat of Mile. Lenglen. But Mrs. Mallory’s successes 
are above all victories of moral. It is her unconquerable 
“will to win”? which is at the root of her greatness, even 
more than her driving. 

Third on our list comes Miss Mary Browne, of California. 
As a stroke player she is the superior of Mrs. Mallory and 
second only to Mlle. Lenglen. Champion of the United 
States 1912-14, she then retired unbeaten, but came 
back in 1917 to play, on behalf of the Red Cross, a series 
of matches with Mrs. Mallory, winning a majority of the 
contests. She is distinctively an all-round player, possessing 
every variety of stroke, and is probably the finest woman 
volleyer.-- Returning to serious play again this year, she 
was runner-up to Mrs. Mallory in the American Champion- 
ship. By skilful tactics, combining constant variation of 
pace and length, she captured the first set, and only 
succumbed in the end owing more to lack of stamina than 
lack of skill. 

At No. 4 we have placed Miss Ryan,.formerly of Cali- 
fornia, but resident in this country for several years, who 
has proved herself next to Mlle. Lenglen the best player in 
Europe. Whenever she meets the French girl her skill 
seems to desert her, she appears hypnotized by the magic of 
the other’s game, and as a consequence has suffered a 
succession of easy defeats at her hands. This year at 
Wimbledon, after fighting her way brilliantly through all 
opposition to become challenger, she was outmanceuvred 
so completely that after she had led 2-1 in the first set, 
Mlle. Lenglen annexed the next eleven games and the 
match with almost ludicrous ease. But against all other 
players her fierce chops, fine volleying and deadly drop 
shots carried her through an unbroken series of triumphs 
until the autumn. It was at Hendon that Miss Kathleen 
McKane, her young rival and the hope of England, finally, 
after a series of ever closer attempts, succeeded in 
defeating her. ; 
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To Miss McKane fifth place is awarded. Her victory 

over Miss Ryan only served to set the seal upon a series 
of successes over the other leading players in this country, 
Now that at last increased experience has overcome a lack 
of steadiness at critical moments which is simply the defect 
of youth, her fine armoury of strokes and speed of foot 
may well carry her to the top and make her Champion in 
the near future. She can play the all-round, evenly-balanced 
game which Mlle. Lenglen has shown to be the only sure 
key to Championship form. One of the most capable 
women volleyers of the day, her greatest strength lies, 
however, in a_ beautifully produced forehand drive, of 
unexcelled speed and length. 
. Next to her we have ranked Mrs. Bundy, who as Miss 
May Sutton, English born but California bred, electrified 
the tennis world in the years 1904 to 1907, when by the 
aid of her great driving powers, particularly on the fore 
hand, coupled with the ability to volley when necessary, 
she twice won the English Championship, in addition to 
winning the American Championship. Yet after such a 
long absence from active play she succeeded, on returning 
East this year, in reaching the semi-final of the American 
Championship, in which she gave Mrs. Mallory a thrilling 
fight. 

At No. 7 we have ranked Mrs. Peacock, who reached 
the semi-final of both the Hard Courts and Grass Courts 
Championships at Paris and Wimbledon respectively. In 
the first she succumbed rather easily to Mlle. Lenglen, but 
in the latter forced Miss Ryan to a close contest. 

Kighth is Mrs. Jessup, formerly famous as Miss Marion 
Zinderstein. Second to Mrs. Mallory in last year’s American 
ranking, her all-round ability has enabled her to defeat 
most of the other leading players in the States and to 
wage close battles with the Champion. In the covered 
Courts Championship Mrs. Mallory was only able to secure 
the verdict with the scores 7-5, 5-7, 6-4. She has the 
requisite volleying powers coupled with good ground- 
strokes which are needed for the highest honours. 

Next to her we have placed Miss Eleanor Goss, who, 
whilst well-armed at all points, possesses exceptional powers 
of service and overhead play. When she played on the 
Riviera in the spring of this year she had several close 
encounters with Miss Ryan, despite the fact that she was 
said by an eminent critic to be fifteen below the form she 
displayed later when he saw her again in America. There 
she achieved one notable victory over Miss Browne, and 
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later fought an even more brilliant losing battle with her 
at Newport, causing the same authority to declare that 
for severity and variety of stroke he had never seen the 
lay equalled. 

The last place in our first ten is allotted to Mrs. Beamish, 
who embodies the best traditions of English baseline play. 
The length and pace of her drives, taken in the old style 
late in the bound as the ball is dropping, have carried her 
to victory over most of her British rivals, and notably at 
Beckenham over Mrs. Mallory. 

At No. 11 is Mme. Billout, who in pre-war days was the 
forerunner of Mlle. Lenglen in revealing to the British 
public that feminine grace of dress and movement are not 
incompatible with severity of stroke and high ability. She 
hits hard, with a good length, and is clever in masking the 
direction of her shots—qualities which enabled her to press 
Mrs. Mallory in the Hard Courts Championship to a score 
of 6-8, 4-6. Few who saw her at Wimbledon in pre-war 
days will forget the brilliancy, if uncertainty, of her strokes, 
her exceptional grace of movement and poise, or her dress, 
distinguished by the touches of colour at hair and waistband 
with which she relieved the dead white of conventional 
tennis garb. 

Twelfth place is awarded to Miss Howkins, who, though 
failing before Mrs. Satterthwaite in the Championships, 
avenged herself in other encounters, and whose promise 
is extremely high. Her greatest triumph was achieved not 
in singles, but in mixed doubles, in the match wherein, 
partnered by Woosnam, she defeated Tilden and Mrs. 
Mallory in the Championships. Few who witnessed it will 
forget the sight of this slim fair girl outmatching the great 
Tilden in their numerous volleving duels. She plays an 
attacking game, decisive overhead and at the net, though 
apt to be let down by the uncertainty of her forehand drive 
and the inadequacy of her backhand. 

After her is ranked Mrs. Satterthwaite, whose season 
has been a record one in the number of prizes won, including 
the no mean distinction of reaching the final round at 
Wimbledon. The mechanical accuracy of her cut drives, 
though tedious to watch, holds a terror for any who cannot 
capture the net on good length, and severe, drives. 

Fourteenth place is awarded to Miss Helen Baker, of 
California, fourth in last year’s American ranking, who, 
though not coming East this year, demonstrated her 
superiority to the youthful prodigy, Miss Helen Wills, 
and, though below form, put up a strong fight against Miss 
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Goss. At her best on a hard court, she relies on chop strokes 
to gain a net position, where her volleying is decisive. 

Fifteenth is ranked Mrs. B. E. Cole, a strong if erratic 
driver, who has made great progress. She reached the 
last eight in the American Championship before falling to 
Miss Browne, whilst she gave excellent displays against 
Mrs. Mallory and Mrs. Jessup. 

No. 16 is Mme. Golding, who has to her credit a 
victory over Mme. Billout, in addition to defeating the 
other leading French players, save, of course, Mlle, 
Lenglen. 

Seventeenth is Mme. Vaussard, who achieved a notable 
victory over Miss Holman in this year’s Hard Court 
Championship. 

After her comes Miss Holman, who has upheld the 
claims of English baseline play on many a continental 
court, and last year was Hard Courts Champion in the 
absence of Mlle. Lenglen. 

Mrs. McNair follows, who on her best days is still one 
of the finest of British players, and one of the earliest women 
exponents of the possibilities of service and volley erected 
on the basic structure of sound groundstrokes. 

Twentieth is Miss Kemmis Betty, one of the most 
promising of the younger school, combining volleying with 
groundstrokes. 

The third ten includes Mrs. Craddock and Mrs. Edgington, 
notable exponents of the baseline game; Miss Anne McCune, 
who accomplished a noteworthy victory over the more 
celebrated Miss Helen Baker at San Francisco by brilliancy 
overhead and on the forehand; Miss Helen Wills, a pig- 
tailed Californian prodigy of fifteen, possessing an uncanny 
accuracy and steadiness remarkable in one so young, who 
was narrowly beaten by Mrs. Jessup and Miss Goss; Miss 
Helen Gillaudeau, another American player of promise, who 
took a set off Miss Browne in the New York State 
Championship. 

The fourth ten includes two more young British players 
of great promise in Mrs. Clayton and Miss Shepherd; three 
coming French girls in Mlle. Cousin, Mlle. Septier—a 
protégée of Mlle. Lenglen who decisively defeated Mrs. 
Clayton on the Riviera—and Mlle. Bourgeois, who pressed 
Mrs. Mallory hard in Paris; Miss Bancroft, a young American 
player whose progress has been rapid. 

The fifth ten includes several capable British repre- 
sentatives of the baseline school, and a coming player in 
Miss Foulger, who recently, at Hendon, distinguished herself 
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by beating Mrs. Craddock and nearly took a set off Miss 
Ryan. Let it be emphasized that there are several 
candidates with equally strong claims for inclusion in the 
last ten. Thus, for example, Miss Geen and Miss N. B. 
Palmer have been excluded on the ground of the com- 
parative infrequency of their tournament performances. 
In these and similar cases it was felt that it was better 
to omit the players altogether than to rank them on 
insufficient evidence. 

It is a truism to dwell on the vast strides which women’s 
play is making in the development of the attacking game 
based on the volley. Though the older school of sound, 
if monotonous, baseliners are still holding their own with 
the younger school of volleyers, whose inexperience and 
lack of stability is a handicap yet to be overcome in many 
cases, there can be little doubt that, as in the men’s play, 
the future lies with the evenly balanced game of decisive 
volleying based on sound groundstrokes. From the point 
of view of the spectator, at any rate, it is a consummation 
devoutly to be hoped for. 

B. H. LippELL Hart 


A NEW ZEALAND SIDELIGHT ON 
THE IRISH QUESTION 


THE writer of this article is a minister of the Church of 
Scotland who has spent eleven years in New Zealand 
as Professor of Systematic Theology in the College of the 
Presbyterian Church at Dunedin. From early boyhood 
he was a Gladstonian Home Ruler, and so far as he can 
judge, the probability is that, had he remained in Scotland, 
he would have been a Home Ruler still. Apart from two 
or three sentimental medievalists, there was probably no 
minister in Scotland who had less sympathy with any sort 
of anti-Roman propaganda. The change in his attitude 
is entirely due to what came under his personal observation 
during a voyage from New Zealand to Great Britain via 
Canada and New York, and back to New Zealand via 
South Africa, in the winter of 1915-16, confirmed and 
intensified by what he has observed in New Zealand itself 
during the last five or six years. In order to feel and write 
as he now does, he had to overcome the political convic- 
tions and the whole mental habit of a lifetime. At a 
distance of some fourteen thousand miles from London, 


he is too little in touch with the details of the political — 


situation at home to take any merely partisan interest 
in British politics. His sole concern is the good name 
and well-being of the Empire as a whole. 

For the last five or six years the Church of Rome, 
through its official organ, the N.Z. Tablet, and in other 
ways, has been actively engaged in an anti-British propa- 
ganda of the most virulent and malignant type. The 
Tablet is edited by a Professor in the Roman Catholic 
Theological College at Mosgiel, a suburb of Dunedin, and 
published with the Papal benediction. ‘Every effort- is 
made to get every Catholic to read it and to take his cue 
from it in all religious and political questions. No one 
could have read it for any three consecutive months during 
the years I have mentioned without seeing for himself 
that its main object has been to inflame the worst racial 
and sectarian passions and to inculcate hatred and con- 
tempt of everything British. But England’s chickens are 
all coming home to roost. Her cup of iniquity is full and 
running over. The Church in Canada‘and Australia will 
overthrow the proud British Empire, the world’s champion 
hypocrite and tyrant. I have read all these things in the 
Tablet myself—so far as I can remember, in these very 
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words. Some of them I have read repeatedly, for after 
all the vocabulary of Billingsgate has its limits. 

During the war-time the Catholics in New Zealand, 
mostly Irish, were taught by their spiritual guides that 
the Allies would be defeated, as they deserved to be, and 
that then Ireland’s day would come, or at the very worst 
that there would be no decisive victory to either side, 
which would be nearly as good. Even after the Armistice 
they were still told that we had been defeated, and that 
the news that Germany had sued for peace was a lie, like 
all the rest of the so-called news we had been getting 
through the hireling and corrupt British Press. 

That will suffice to give some idea of the sort of mental 
pabulum which the Church of Rome serves to her faithful 
people here. In some ways even more revealing than the 
bitterness of the hatred is the crude, ignorant, unredeemed 
vulgarity with which it is served up. Those who regard 
the Church of Rome as an enlightened and ennobling 
influence would get a rough awakening if they could only 
study her in her actual workings in this British Dominion. 

Of course, there has been widespread indignation, in 
a loyal community like ours, over the open and blatant 
disloyalty of the Tablet, and many have held that the 
Government should suppress it, as they did suppress an 
wofficial publication issuing from the same office, and 
doubtless published under the same auspices, the Green 
Ray. But they probably felt that, in the case of the official 
organ of a Church numbering one-seventh of our total 
population, the better course was to take no action. It 
is well to avoid, if possible, even the appearance of religious 
persecution. So far as its own clientele were concerned, 
probably the TJ'ablet had already done all the mischief of 
which it was capable. The few non-Romanists who read 
it, out of curiosity or as a public duty, were much more 
likely to have their loyalty raised to a white heat than 
inany way damped by its coarse abuse of the Royal Family, 
its scurrilous attacks on the responsible statesmen of the 
Empire, its cheap sneers at the Army and the Navy, its 
gross and malicious falsifications of our history, its ignorant, 
blustering attempts to foster disaffection. I am quite 
sure they were right. But I have just as little doubt that 
a torrent of public indignation would have compelled them 
to take action, but for the fact that so few non-Romanists 
read the Tablet, and that consequently only a very small 
proportion of our people have any idea of either the per- 
sistency or the venom of its campaign of disloyalty. Nor 
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does the Tablet stand alone. The flag of the so-called Irish 
Republic has been openly flaunted, to the exclusion of every 
Imperial symbol, at a number of ecclesiastical functions jn 
New Zealand, including a recent jubilee at Dunedin. 

I have said that there has been, and is, great and wide. 
spread indignation at such open parading of disloyalty 
in a loyal British community. I believe there have even 
been some faint murmurs of disapproval within the Catholic 
Church itself. They have certainly not been very loud 
or very insistent. What has been the answer of the Church 
to these criticisms? The editor of the Tablet has been 
féted and lionized and presented with a cheque equal to 
the yearly salary paid to the editors of our leading dailies, 
‘“‘in grateful appreciation of his noble, courageous services 
to the Church and to Ireland.” The Bishops have vied 
with each other in commending him and his labours to 
the faithful. A newly elected Bishop of Dunedin took 
occasion in his very first public utterance to identify 
himself with the Tablet and all that it stands for, and go 
on. I may state here that, so far as my knowledge goes, 
all the recently appointed Australasian Bishops, with one 
possible exception, have been open and avowed Sinn 
Feiners. At home, most people out of Ireland probably 
regard Archbishop Mannix as an extremist. We know 
here that he is no extremist. Others may express them- 
selves somewhat more guardedly in a mixed company. 
But he has the whole Australasian hierarchy behind him, 
and all the Catholic laity that the hierarchy can control— 
the whole Roman Church in these Southern seas except 
a few educated professional and business men, who have 
learned in some measure to think and act for themselves. 
If there are any others, whether priests or laity, who stand 
out, their voice is never heard. The Roman Church does 
not appoint extremists to its archiepiscopal, or even its 
episcopal, sees. British statesmen are sadly misguided if 
they expect that any useful purpose can be served by 
getting Australasian, or, I believe, any other Romish 
Bishops to act as intermediaries in negotiating an Irish 
settlement, unless they have in mind an _ unconditional 
surrender. We here know too well that the sole aim of 
the Roman Bishops in Australia and New Zealand is to 
put the British Government in the wrong with their own 
people and, so far as possible, with the whole world. 

I said that the Roman Church in New Zealand, through 
its official organ and in other ways, has been actively engaged 
for the last five or six years in a virulent anti-British 
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propaganda. It has been a matter of common knowledge 
for several years, though it is difficult to prove in black 
and white, that here, as in Australia, there is a working 
alliance between the Church of Rome and the Labour 
extremists. They support each other in municipal and 
other elections. A great many of the more extreme Labour 
leaders are Romanists. We not infrequently see the strange 
spectacle of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics and militant Free- 
thinkers united on public questions, in opposition to 
practically all the rest of the community. The two always 
work into each other’s hands. Not only so, but wherever 
there is any sort of disaffection, Rome is always on the 
spot, aggravating the sore and trying to make capital out 
of it, in her own interests. This is still more noticeable 
in Australia. But I have no first-hand knowledge of 
Australian conditions, and my object in this article is to 
speak of what I know and testify to what I have seen. 

Careful observers have long been aware of this sharp 
line of cleavage between the Roman Catholics and the 
rest of the community in Australasia. Some considerable 
time since, in a second-hand bookshop, I picked up casually 
a book nearly fifty years old, written by an Australian 
publicist, and opened it at random. I am sorry I cannot 
give the exact reference, as I paid no special attention 
to the matter at the time. But what I read was to the 
effect that Australia would one day be confronted by a 
very grave social and political menace, unless it succeeded 
in assimilating, as it had hitherto failed to do, its Irish 
Catholic population. Sir Charles Dilke, in his Problems 
of Greater Britain, draws attention to the strong anti- 
Catholic sentiment of the Colonies. He makes no attempt 
to explain it. Indeed, it is a manifest surprise to him— 
this deep-seated and widespread distrust of Romanism 
which he was always coming up against. The average 
colonial is certainly not a sectarian bigot. Even intensely 
religious people, generally speaking, neither obtrude their 
own convictions nor try to coerce those of others. The 
explanation is certainly not any sort of religious intoler- 
ance. It is that the average intelligent colonial felt 
instinctively—perhaps long before he could express what 
he felt in articulate speech—that Catholicism is a dis- 
ruptive and intruding element in the general life. The 
Catholic Church segregates its people, in order to use them 
as pawns in a game which is played, not for the general 
well-being or in the interests even of its own people, but 
for its own sectional ends, as an institution set over the 
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people. It is always intriguing and manceuvring and 
trying to get the better of somebody. In ordinary colonia] 
parlance, ‘it doesn’t play the game.” That is what 
communities which do not know the meaning of religious 
intolerance, but have long known the Church of Rome 
as an actual influence in their midst, feel about it. That 
is the explanation of the widespread dislike and distrust 
which Sir Charles Dilke encountered, somewhat to ‘his 
surprise, in his tour of the Empire. In the Dominions 
we know the Church of Rome as very few in England 
or in Scotland have the opportunity of knowing it. With 
what result? The general verdict is surprisingly like 
that of our compatriots and co-religionists in Ulster. 

The cleavage has long been there, for those who had 
eyes to see it. But only within recent years has it become 
a yawning gulf. For the last five or six years Roman 
Catholic officialdom has scarcely tried to hide its profound 
hatred of everything British. In the first months of the 
war many Roman Catholic priests stood side by side with 
the rest of us as champions of the Allied cause. The 
Church of Rome sent something like its proper quota to 
the service of the Empire. But before long, imperceptibly 
but unmistakably, there was a profound change. The 
priest was no longer seen at the recruiting meetings. - One 
heard of Catholic young men who had been dissuaded from 
enlisting. The air was full of strange whispers: “‘ Germany 
is invincible ”»—“‘ Is the Allied Cause a righteous one after 
all ?’>—** You'll be needed to fight for Ireland ’—“‘ Let 
the Protestants kill each other out, and then our day 
will come.” Dame Rumour is a lying jade. I do not 
profess to know what truth there was behind such tales 
as these, which one began to encounter at every turn. 
One thing, however, is quite certain. The Roman Catholic 
Church was no longer stanch and loyal on the Allied 
side. On the contrary, it was as anti-war and anti-Ally 
as it dared to be. I believe that in New Zealand, as in 
Australia, the Catholic Church would have strained every 
nerve to wreck the Conscription Bill, but for Sir Joseph 
Ward and his position in the national Government. Sir 
Joseph is at once a stanch British Imperialist and a 
devoted Catholic. I do not suggest anything like an 
understanding between Sir Joseph and the Church, but 
only that the Bishops acquiesced in the Bill for the sake 
of Sir Joseph’s political reputation and future, in the hope 
that they would get an adequate quid pro quo by and 
by. Like everybody else in New Zealand, they knew 
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that Sir Joseph was their only chance of securing a con- 
trolling interest in New Zealand affairs. 

I have said that this change in the attitude of the 
Church of Rome to the war came imperceptibly, though 
there can be no doubt about the fact of it. We had a 
visit from a ‘“‘ Delegate Apostolic,” straight from the 
Vatican, towards the end of 1914 or thereabouts. It has 
often been said that there was a remarkable synchronism 
between the beginning of the change and the visit of that 
apostolic man to these distant shores. I do not know. 
I do know that he afterwards went to Australia and spent 
much time in conference on sacred themes with the most 
Rev. Daniel Mannix, D.D., making his house his home 
for eighteen months or longer. That circumstance is 
decidedly significant in the light of subsequent happenings. 
I have a shrewd suspicion that the Holy Father and the 
Archbishop of Melbourne understood each other better 
than either admits to the British Envoy at the Vatican. 

All that I can say for certain about the time of the 
change is that it was quite well marked when I returned 
to New Zealand in March 1916. It was probably more 
noticeable to me, by contrast with six or seven months 
earlier, than it was to those who had been in New Zealand 
all the time. Besides, I had had direct evidence of Catholic 
disloyalty in the course of my travels, and that made me 
more alert than I should otherwise have been. Till then 
I was as little suspicious of Catholic loyalty as I was of 
Earl Haig’s. 

The date is important, because it disposes of the stupid 
plea of the Nation and other apologists for Irish disloyalty 
that the trouble in Ireland was caused by British severity 
and mishandling of the 1916 Rebellion. Why here, at the 
ends of the earth, the Irish were flagrantly disloyal before 
the 1916 Rebellion. Indeed, I rather suspect that their 
leaders knew it was coming, though probably they were 
looking for something much bigger and more successful. 

Nothing is more manifest about this whole campaign 
of hatred than the fact that it was prompted and has 
been engineered almost exclusively by the clergy. The 
writers in the Tablet are, of course, priests. It is the 
Bishops and priests who organize their congregations into 
“Trish Self-determination Leagues.’ They are the parties 
responsible also for the displays of bunting at ecclesiastical 
jubilees and such-like functions. It is nearly always priests, 
or one or two others who are known to be simply mouth- 
pieces or decoys for the priests, who write to the general 
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newspapers championing the Irish cause and. maligning 
the British Government, or more frequently trying to 
befog the public mind as to the political activities of the 
Church. Thus we have had innumerable wails of indigna- 
tion over the “lies of an Orange bigot called Stutfield,” 
These “lies,” so far as I have discovered, are that Mr. 
Stutfield says that those who hold a certain opinion have 
been “anathematized,” whereas the real position is that 
the opinion has been “ stigmatized’? as an error. As if 
the distinction affected Mr. Stutfield’s argument in the 
very slightest, or mattered a brass farthing to anybody 
except a Roman casuist! But that is Rome’s controversial 
method all over. It never states the real facts of the case, 
It simply shrieks ‘‘ Another Orange lie!” hoping to dis. 
credit the critic and get judgment by default instead of 
having to answer the criticism. 

The priests, then, are the instigators of the trouble 
in New Zealand. Of course, the bulk of their people are 
with them. How could it be otherwise ? They are nearly 
all educated in priest-controlled schools, and have never 
been allowed to read or know anything except through 
priestly eyes. I believe that is the root of the whole diffi- 
culty. The priests don’t wish the Irish question settled. 
It is worth far more to them as an open sore. Like the 
faked sores of an Eastern beggar, it is a great part of their 
business capital, and they keep the wound open and 
aggravate it, through their control of all the means of 
education, such as they are. I believe that ere long, in 
self-defence, we shall have to do what most Catholic States 
have already done, more or less, and deprive the priests 
of their absolute and unchecked control of education. I 
think it will be done in the Dominions before it is done 
at home, because, though I do not claim, or for that matter 
think, that we have more political wisdom than the people 
at home, we are less enslaved by specious party watch- 
words and less hidebound by precedent. If it would be 
impracticable or unfair to close the denominational schools 
altogether, the State could take them over, appointing 
Catholic teachers, but teachers trained in the State training 
colleges and universities, who would be educated men 
and women of assured loyalty and independent of the 
priests. There are a°few other denominational schools 
in New Zealand, but it is only the Roman Catholic ones 
that are in any way a menace to the national unity or 
disruptive of good feeling between citizen and citizen. 

I think it is very likely that the priests are the root 
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of the trouble in Ireland, as they certainly are in New 
Zealand. 

A prominent English Nonconformist wrote a book on 
Home Rule, arguing that if only we trusted the Irish 
democracy they would assert themselves and throw off 
priestly domination. I can only say that in this demo- 
cratic community one cannot see the slightest sign of any 
such movement towards individual liberty. The people 
vote and hate, taking them all in all, precisely as the 
priests wish them to do; and the priests use their power 
to the full. The Catholic vote in New Zealand is as abso- 
lutely at the priest’s disposal as it is in Connemara. Those 
Radical doctrinaires who think that the suffrage makes 
everything all right forget that democracy is quite im- 
possible, unless there is a public capable in some measure 
of thinking for themselves and willing to try to do so. 
That essential prerequisite of genuine democracy is lacking 
equally in Catholic Ireland and among the Catholics of 
New Zealand. Prohibition sentiment is very strong through- 
out New Zealand. The liquor trade is largely in the hands 
of Catholics. The Church of Rome is the great stronghold 
of the drink interest. It makes a characteristic appeal 
to the credulity of its people, to the effect that under 
Prohibition the supply of sacramental wine would be 
endangered, so that there could be no valid sacrament 
of the Mass. Some years ago there was a parliamentary 
vacancy in a division of Christchurch. One of the candi- 
dates was an ex-Methodist minister, a leader of the Pro- 
hibitionists, but in general politics a follower of Sir Joseph 
Ward’s. The Sunday before the election the Catholic 
Bishop told his flock at the evening service that he didn’t 
need to say much. They knew how they could help a 
good friend of the Church, and he was sure they would 
do it. The Prohibitionist got the Catholic block vote, was 
returned, and has been one of their stanchest friends in 
Parliament ever since. He can help them in various ways that 
would be impossible if he weren’t a Protestant, and they 
overlook the danger to the Mass where he is concerned. 

At the last General Election Sir Joseph Ward’s party was 
practically wiped out, and Sir Joseph himself was defeated 
by a local farmer. His friends complained bitterly of 
the raising of the “sectarian issue.” They were right 
to this extent. The rout of the Liberal Party was an 
uprising of the people of New Zealand against the known 
disloyalty of the Roman Church, one of its main supports. 
No reasonable person doubted Sir Joseph’s personal loyalty. 
But there was a suspicion, I suppose, that he was not 
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altogether his own master. In any case, the people ag 4 
whole were determined that the man who was acceptable 
to so many disloyalists was no longer to be a power in 
New Zealand politics. Wiser than another Liberal leader 
on a larger scale, Sir Joseph took the hint, and I question 
if the New Zealand Parliament will know him any more, 
I have no doubt he could find his Paisley, but he knows, 
I think, that his day is over. 

The strongly Protestant sentiment of the Dominion 
found another expression last year. A law was passed, by 
a very large majority, making it an offence for anyone 
to say that persons married according to the law of the 
land are not really and truly married. I am not sure that 
it goes far enough as a check upon Roman pretensions, 
But it is at least a solemn declaration by the Legislature 
that the Pope of Rome has no jurisdiction in this Dominion 
of New Zealand; and now, if a priest interferes in the 
matter of a mixed marriage not celebrated according to 
the Canon Law, his victim knows that he is doing an illegal 
thing and that the power of the State can be invoked 
against him. 

But what bearing has all this on the Irish question ? 
Well, it seems to me that our New Zealand experience 
goes to show that the root of the trouble is the priest, 
and that no solution is possible unless his power is broken. 
He does not wish a united and contented Empire. A 
running sore or the destruction of the Empire is what 
he wishes. He thought that the latter was within sight, 
because we were to lose the war, and made his plans 
accordingly. He had led his dupes and tools so far along 
that road that when we won the war he could not accom- 
modate himself in time to the changed and unexpected 
situation. Hence the present impasse. Looking at Canada 
and elsewhere, as well as at New Zealand, one is afraid 
that the Vatican itself is behind all these anti-British 
activities, which we encounter wherever, in any British 
Dominion, the Church of Rome is sufficiently powerful to 
be able to create trouble. But I do not wish to dogmatize 
about that. What I am sure of is the attitude of the 
Irish priesthood to the Empire here in New Zealand. It 
is one of implacable enmity, using every opportunity of 
engendering disaffection and discontent and of insinuating 
suspicion against us. The Imperial Government sacrifices 
our best friends in Ireland in order to conciliate our worst 
enemies, who cannot and will not be conciliated. It sets 
at liberty the condemned traitor. It opens its heart to 
the murderer, with his garments still wet with the blood 
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of his ambushed victims, its servants, basely slaughtered 
in the loyal discharge of their duty. These and a thousand 
other such things it does for the sake of peace and good 
wil. With what result? Throughout the whole world, 
fom Ireland to New Zealand, the Irish Catholic sneers 
at every concession as something grudgingly extorted by 
the might of Ireland and the compulsion of a hostile public 
opinion. With exultant hatred he shrieks, ‘‘ Look at us! 
We are the great world-conquerors. We have gained the 
victory where Germany failed, and brought England to 
her knees. What shall we extort next?” There is not 
the faintest glimmer of gratitude. There is not the slightest 
stirring of good will. There is neither gratitude nor good 
will even for the ill-judged sentimentality of those in 
England who have made an Irish settlement infinitely 
more difficult than it need have been, not only because 
they have embarrassed the Government, but because they 
have shown the whole situation in false perspective, both 
to the Irish and to critical outsiders in America and else- 
where. The Irish just say, ‘“‘ The English themselves, the 
base hypocrites, know that we are right and that we are 
too strong for them. Look at So-and-so and So-and-so, 
and. half a hundred other ‘ Intellectuals’”’’ (of most of 
whom I confess I had never heard, or knew only as cranks). 
The others don’t say, ‘‘ These are quixotically . generous 
sentimentalists, who love even their country’s enemies 
and make excuses for them, and are anxious to be just, 
and a trifle more, even to them. Isn’t it good of them ?” 
They either openly join the ranks of our ill-wishers or they 
shrug their shoulders and pass on. 

The Imperial Government are anxious to settle the 
Irish question because, among other things, British rela- 
tions with Ireland endanger relations with the Dominions. 
I do not know how it is with other and, as it happens, larger 
Dominions. But in New Zealand, apart from the Irish 
Catholics and a few doctrinaire Radicals, who brought out 
their politics with them ready-made from home and have 
learned nothing from their sojourn here, there is no pro- 
Irish sentiment to speak of. We know our own Irish too 
well for that. The United Free Church of Scotland is, 
or used to be, very largely in favour of Home Rule. Unless 
I am very much mistaken, the convinced Home Rulers 
in the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
New Zealand would be a very insignificant minority. Few 
of that minority would have any keen feeling about the 
matter. They would not go beyond a sort of sentimental 
preference for letting the Irish manage their own affairs, 
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if they can do so without making themselves a general 
nuisance. The supporters of the Union, on the other 
hand, would feel keenly and act unitedly, because they 
know where they stand and why. I am quite sure that 
it would be impossible to carry a resolution in favour of 
‘‘ Trish Self-determination ” at any representative gathering 
of Anglicans or Presbyterians or Methodists or Baptists 
in New Zealand—at any sort of gathering indeed, unless 
it were of Catholics or their Labour allies. Apart from 
these two, so far as I have ever heard a whisper, nobody 
in New Zealand blames the Imperial Government for any 
undue reluctance to satisfy ‘“‘ Ireland’s just national aspira- 
tions.” Our difficulty is rather that they are too ready 
to satisfy many Irish aspirations which we are unable to 
regard as either just or national. We, loyal citizens of 
the Empire, are prepared to defend the actions of the 
Imperial Government against all comers. We do so defend 
them, as the need arises. And then the Government 
yields to the enemy one point and another and yet another 
of what we have been justifying them for refusing to yield 
and hoping they would never yield. That is our trouble 
with the Imperial Government and the Irish question. 
I am quite sure the same holds good in the other Dominions 
and among our friends in the United States and elsewhere. 
We are firmly convinced of the justice of the British cause 
in Ireland. But it is only those whose convictions are 
rooted and grounded upon a fuller knowledge of the whole 
situation than most of the friends of Great Britain can 
be expected to possess who are able to maintain their 
confidence unimpaired when the British Government them- 
selves yield so much and so often to the clamour of their 
foes. Those who are hostile to us cannot but see in 
such ready compliance a virtual admission of the weakness 
of our case. It cannot but delight our enemies and 
put an unduly severe strain upon the good will and 
sympathy of our friends to see point after point conceded 
to those who ‘‘are marching through rapine to the dis- 
memberment of the Empire.’’ Christians ought to love 
their enemies, but they should not, in spite of the Swarth- 
more Press and all such organs of sickly sentimentality, 
sacrifice to them either their friends or the principles of 
law and righteousness. We at the outposts of the Empire 
have our own Irish problem, and it does not help us if 
the inner citadel is surrendered to the foe by those to 
whom the British people have entrusted the keys of the 
whole Empire. 


JOHN DICKIE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[THE following letter to a Senator, by Mr. Otto H. Kahn, one 
of the foremost financiers in the United States, will be 
read with no less interest on this side of the Atlantic, 
where similar conditions prevail and similar causes 
operate. It is time British super-tax payers stated 
their case with equal courage and equal clearness.— 
Epitor, N.R.] 


OPPRESSIVE TAXATION 


HoNORABLE IRVINE L. LENROOT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DreaR SENATOR LENROOT,— 

Among the influences which are primarily responsible for the 
prevailing unprosperity and unemployment in this country, one of the 
principal ones is the faultiness of our taxation system. 

I am most reluctant to attribute uncommendable motives to those 
from whom I differ, but it is difficult to resist the conclusion that even 
at a time when widespread distress makes so loud and urgent an appeal 
for the remedy of statesmanship, the matter of tax revision is being 
approached by some legislators in the spirit of narrow partisanship and 
with prejudices unattenuated by the all too irrefutable lessons of the 
past four years. 

To such it would be useless to address arguments. But you, I have 
long held in high respect for your ability, your motives and your moral 
courage, and, therefore, seeing from published reports that you are 
opposed to the reduction of the surtaxes to a maximum of 32 per cent., 
as adopted by the House, I make free to ask your consideration of the 
following observations. 

Permit me to point out, at the outset, that from the merely selfish 
standpoint the man of means need have little quarrel with the existing 
schedule of surtaxes. If he chooses to avail himself of the lawful oppor- 
tunities at hand, he can invest a greater or less portion and, in some 
cases, all of his capital in tax-exempt securities at an attractive rate of 
interest, and, to the extent that he does so, the income tax and surtaxes 
will cease to trouble him. 

In making free to address to you the following observations, I am 
actuated by the conviction that an adequate reduction of our extreme 
surtaxes is among the things indispensably requisite to restore the 
econoinie equilibrium and the prosperity of cur country. 


WoRKING CAPITAL IS PENALIZED 


1. The higher brackets of the surtaxes have ceased to be productive. 
They have, in fact, largely abolished themselves, but in the wrong way. 
To the extent that they are collected, they penalize the working capitalist, 
the man engaged in enterprise and active business, as against the idle 
capitalist. They have produced less and less, year by year. According 
to the last published figures, they produced but one-third approximately 
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of what they produced in the first year of their existence, and for the 
present year they will unquestionably produce still less. Quite apart 
from the simple way of avoidance, through investment in tax-exempt 
securities, they challenge the ingenuity of those subjected to them to 
find means of escape from their rigour, as every extreme statute does. It 
is human nature that men will resort to any legitimate means of defence 
against unreasonable exaction. I have personally no doubt that surtaxes 
which (including the normal tax) do not claim more than, say, as a maxi- 
mum, one-third of a person’s income, will produce a larger revenue than 
the present rates, which claim up to nearly three-quarters of a person’s 
income. Our extreme surtaxes have all the ill effect of a measure which 
hampers and deters enterprise, drives funds into tax-exempt securities 
or into hiding, and interferes with the free flow of capital, without even 
having the advantage of producing anything like commensurate revenue, 
They are one of the most perfect demonstrations of the perverse workings 
of an unwise and economically unsound law. 


Wuy No Money AVAILABLE FOR ENTERPRISE 


2. Why is it that in the face of unprecedented gold reserves and of 
a long-continued process of commercial liquidation, which should have 
brought about a commensurate easing in the price of capital, invest- 
ment funds can only be obtained at rates without a parallel in a genera- 
tion and longer? * Why is there no money available for mortgages 
and building operations ? Why, with the proverbial energy and push 
of our people, has new enterprise come to a standstill? Why is the 
man who asks for funds for the financing of a proposition, in itself 
attractive and sound and promising, met with the response : ‘* Not now”? 
Why does America, coming out of the war with her strength practically 
undiminished and her relative position among the nations greatly 
enhanced, fail to exploit the opportunities at her hand ? 

The principal direct single cause is clumsy and destructive taxation, 
which has violently interfered with the normal flow of capital, has pre- 
vented the accumulation of funds necessary for industry and enterprise, 
has appropriated the cash reserves needed for the conduct of business 
and has largely removed the stimulus of reward. If the rules of a game 
are that one party takes upon itself all the risk of loss, all the care, worry, 
venturing and effort, and the other party takes the bulk of eventual 
winnings, in the shape of surtaxes, excess profits taxes and inheritance 
taxes, the inevitable result will be that the former party will at least 
reach the conclusion that the odds are too heavy against it and will 
abstain from playing. 


Wuy EXTreME Tax RaTEs KILL PROSPERITY 
3. I have heard it said, in response to arguments on the lines of the 
foregoing, that, after all, what is effected by our high surtaxes and similar 
taxes is simply a dislocation or redistribution of money and nothing 


* It is true that there is, for the time being, an active demand for Bond 
investments (partly due to slackness of general business, to the absence of 
enterprise, and to the lack of faith in any but fixed-interest bearing investments), 
but owing to the withdrawal of men of considerable incomes from the field 
of taxable bonds, the cost of investment money has remained inordinately 
high for the borrower, and the cost of the sale and distribution of bonds has 
doubled, since the surtaxes have come into operation. 
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more. The money taken by these taxes, it is said, does not vanish. 
It is merely taken out of the bulging pockets of the rich and put into 
general circulation again through being expended by the Government. 

That has a plausible sound, but it overlooks two vital considerations : 
First, money in the hands of the Government cannot possibly be any- 
where near as productive and fructifying and active as in the hands of 
individuals. There are many reasons for this all too well attested fact, 
one of them being that, unlike the individual, Government is not stimulated 
by the expectation of reward nor deterred by the penalty of failure. 
Secondly, money is an instrument merely. It produces different results 
according to how and by whom it is used. Much the largest part of 
the nation’s liquid capital is owned by those of small and moderate means, 
either in the shape of direct investments or through deposits in savings 
banks or with life insurance and kindred institutions. But the funds 
held are not, generally speaking, and ought not to be, available for 
starting and financing new and untried enterprises. The man of small 
means ought not, and as a general rule will not, and savings banks and 
life insurance concerns, etc., do not, and indeed under the law must not, 
place funds otherwise than in seasoned investments. The capital which 
can afford to take, has an incentive to take, ought to take and heretofore 
has taken, the risk of starting and financing new enterprise and doing 
the pioneer work of the country, is that relatively small percentage of 
the nation’s total capital which is represented by the surplus funds of 
corporations and of well-to-do individuals. That is a most valuable 
function for the nation, and that function has been woefully crippled 
by the existing surtaxes, both because they have prevented the accumu- 
lation of capital and because they have taken away the incentive to 
venturing and risk-taking. The source of the supply of funds for pioneer- 
ing and for developing the country has run dry under the withering 
action of those taxes. It will so continue until surtaxes are reduced 
to an adequate extent. 


DaMAGING APPLICATION OF PLAUSIBLE FORMULA 


4. The formula “‘ taxation according to ability to pay’”’ has a close 
spiritual relationship to the Wilsonian formula of “‘ self-determination.”’ 
Both are right in theory, but both must be applied within the rule of 
reason and with that discrimination which takes account of practical 
effects and consequences, else they are bound to become mischievous 
and breeders of great harm, as indeed they have become. I can think 
of few greater dis-services rendered to those who were meant to be 
benefited than our taxation policy based upon the doctrine of “ ability 
to pay.”” The common man may have been saved a few dollars a year 
in taxes, ostensibly, but he has been disadvantaged by many times a 
few dollars in the way of taxes passed on to him in added costs and in 
the way of bad times and unemployment. 

In faulty taxation and its result in throwing the economic equilibrium 
of the country out of gear and putting barriers across the old-established 
routes of trade and industry, must be found one of the main explanations 
for that stagnation and depression which keeps millions of men idle. 
In the all-pervasive effects of faulty taxation must be found one of the 
reasons for the maladjustment which causes inordinately low prices 
for the things the farmer produces while at the same time enhancing 
the costs of the things he buys. 

IT am engaged in the business of financing enterprise, and I know from 
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personal experience how continuously projects, the execution of which 
would aid in turning the wheels of industry and creating employment, 
are running up against the impediments of taxation and are broken by 
them and discarded. 


Our SuRTAXES HIGHEST IN THE WORLD 


5. The man of small or moderate means is taxed far less in this country 
than in any of the leading nations of Europe. That is as it should be, 
because the sum total to be raised by taxation for our governmental 
needs is moderate, in comparison with what it is in the principal European 
countries, relative to our weaith and population and theirs. But our 
Federal surtaxes rise to rates higher than exist in the tax schedules of 
any other nation, and that without taking into account State income 
taxes, which are unknown in Europe. It cannot be supposed that European 
peoples have particular tenderness for rich men, any more than we have, 
or that in the extremity of their needs they would hesitate to go the 
limit in exacting contributions from wealth. But these nations have 
larger and longer experience in these matters of governmental economics 
than we have, and they have learned that there is a limit beyond which 
direct taxation cannot go without consequences both damaging to 
national revenue and dangerous to national well-being. Even if our 
highest surtax-rate is reduced to 32 per cent., it will still be in excess 
of the highest surtax rate in most European countries. (The taxation 
about to be introduced in Germany, defeated and under a staggering 
burden of reparation, is, of course, not one with which comparison can 
be made for purposes of ordinary and orderly revenue-raising. More- 
over, even in that unprecedented scheme of taxation, there is no such 
degree of differentiation between the moderately well-to-do and those in 
possession of large incomes, as exists under our schedule of supertaxes.) 


Ripine A Goop Horse to DEATH 


6. For many years, prior to the war, America’s development pro- 
ceeded by leaps and bounds, and the people prospered under a scheme of 
taxation which had been in vogue practically since the beginning of the 
Federal Government and which sat so lightly on everybody that the 
subject of taxation was one of but slight general concern. In the recent 
past, by constitutional amendment, we introduced into our tax system 
the principle of the progressive income tax, which I wholly approve. 
But to raise direct taxation, as we have done, at one fell swoop, from a 
small fraction, as heretofore, to practically 80 per cent. of our total 
revenue, means riding a good horse to death. There is really no difficulty 
in providing the three and a quarter billion dollars which the Government 
requires in taxes, without causing a continuance of those tribulations 
which now weigh upon all the people, although they were meant and 
mistakenly expected to weigh upon a small minority only. But to accom- 
plish this task, we must be willing to recognize the facts which experience, 
both with us and in other countries, has demonstrated unmistakably, 
and to act accordingly. 

The whole theory, never applied heretofore either in this country 
or elsewhere, of piling on huge taxes at the top in the expectation that 
they would not percolate downward, is a fallacy which has been proved 
such by the actual test cf the last few years, and will, I am convinced, 
be found not to be reconcilable with the social, economic and govern- 
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mental conceptions of this or any other country, the institutions of which 
are based upon the system of individual enterprise as contrasted with 
the socialist or semi-socialist theory of civilization and government. 

There is bi-partisan testimony from the highest quarters to the effect 
that the extreme brackets of our surtaxes have ceased to be productive, 
are harmful in effect and should be adequately reduced. Former President 
Wilson has so stated. So have three Democratic Secretaries of the 
Treasury, viz. Messrs. MeAdoo, Glass and Houston. So has the former 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Leffingwell, a Republican. So 
has the present Secretary, Mr. Mellon. So have the most eminent 
economic experts. A reduction of the highest surtax bracket to 32 per 
cent., Which with the addition of the normal tax means income taxation 
at the rate of little short of 40 per cent., to which must be added State, 
County and Municipal taxation, cannot be considered in times of peace 
as erring on the side of excessive leniency. 


RELIEF FOR UNEMPLOYMENT AND Bap TIMES 


7. The road to the relief of unemployment and an improvement in 
the plight of the farmer lies, among other things, along a system of taxation 
which seeks to promote industry rather than lame and retard it. I 
realize fully, and deplore, the situation in which the farmer in this country 
finds himself. It is a situation which has been created by no fault of 
his, but it is a situation from which he cannot escape by narrow or sectional 
devices. The greatest aid which the farmer can exert on his own behalf 
is to take a helpful attitude toward industry and insist upon his repre- 
sentatives in Congress giving effect to this enlightened point of view. 
In so far as a revival of manufacturing and productive industry generally 
is made possible will there be created that purchasing and consuming 
power upon which the farmer must depend to sell the commodities which 
he produces. It is largely because purchasing and consuming power 
is so greatly reduced that the farmer’s plight has been rendered so grave. 
What he needs most is to restore that purchasing and consuming power 
on the part of the people at large to whom he must sell his products, 
and nothing can contribute more effectively, in this country, to the 
attainment of that consummation than a sound and broadminded 
revision of our tax laws. And may I venture to add that revision along 
the lines now being urged upon the Senate Finance Committee will be 
fatal to accomplishing the ends which, while they are of importance to 
the well-to-do, are of infinitely more vital consequence to the farmer 
whose markets have crumbled and to the working man whose jobs have 
disappeared. 


Huce Exopvus oF CAPITAL 


8. Lastly, and it seems to me, conclusively. There are at present 
over fifteen billion dollars of tax-exempt securities available, and more 
are coming out almost daily. In the first eight months of this year 
approximately seven hundred million dollars of such securities have come 
upon the market ; in the month of August alone, one hundred million 
dollars. True, there is a movement on foot to have a constitutional 
amendment adopted which will prevent henceforth the issue of tax- 
exempt securities. But such an amendment would relate to future 
issues only, and, moreover, cannot be ratified and become effective for 
several years. By that time, the aggregate of tax-exempt securities 
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outstanding will have become so vast that for immediate revenue Purposes 
the prohibition of future issues will have little more effect than locking 
the stable door after the horse has escaped. 

There is but one effective way of stopping the huge exodus which 
has been going on, and continues ever-increasingly to go on, of capital 
into the haven of tax-exempt securities, and that is, so to reduce surtaxes 
as to remove the immensity of the advantage now offered by such securities, 


SounpD LEGISLATION A PREREQUISITE FOR PROSPERITY 


9. With due deference to your far greater knowledge of politics, | 
venture to say that the people judge a political party not by the details 
of its legislative enactments but by their results. What is of vital con. 
cern to the average man and woman, as distinguished from agitators 
and vociferous “spokesmen,” is not whether the surtaxes are 20, 30, 
40, or 50 per cent., but whether the actions of the party in power will, 
in effect, retard or promote the return of good times and abundant em- 
ployment. It is my business to keep track of the currents which deter- 
mine the trend of affairs, and I speak from practical knowledge when J 
say that good times and abundant employment cannot return as long 
as enterprise is lamed and the natural flow of capital deflected by oppres- 
sive and exorbitant taxation. 

I trust that this letter will find acceptance in the spirit which has 
prompted it. It is written by one who holds you in very high esteem, 
and who, in an emergency which he believes to be fraught with good 
or harm to the country, according to the way it is dealt with, desires to 
bespeak your consideration for his views, based both on the study of 
economics and on practical experience. You may, I dare say you will, 
differ from these views, but I hope you will believe that they emanate 
from sincere conviction, that they aim at furthering the welfare of the 
country, and that in the process of reaching conclusions I have con- 
scientiously endeavoured not to permit myself to be influenced by personal 
considerations. 

Very faithfully yours, 
Otro H. Kaun 


52 WiLLIAM STREET, New YorK, N.Y. 
October 7, 1921 


